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How fast is Fast? When you wire flowers through the world-wide 
facilities of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery you can literally beat the clock, 


For example, flowers ordered after noon, New York time. are often 





delivered across country before noon California time. Ordering is easy and 
inexpensive. Just phone or visit the florist who displays the famous 


Mercury Emblem. Say it with Flowers-by-Wire 


This Emblem guarantees 


absolute satisfaction or 
your money cheerjully rejunded, for anniversaries—-birthdays—any days—-anywhere. 


SEND FLOWERS-BY-WIRE THRU 11,000 MEMBERS OF A  —_ Deivery 
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1. Service station ahead... = ‘ 
2. Let's fill up... 
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8. With a friendly smile... 





6. About our route... 


10. With thanks to the service station men who make driving such a pleasure! 


To HELPFUL, friendly way the man in the service station does his 
job has earned him the respect of all his customers . . . whether 
they be passing motorists or his fellow townspeople. 





—fTwr 
There are over 200,000 men like this ready to help you, and every 
motorist, on every highway and byway throughout America. Knowing 
that trained, experienced and friendly help is as near as the next service ETHYL CORPORATION 


station makes motoring a carefree pleasure. New York 17 + New York 


America’s modern service station teams give today’s motorists the emotes et "St ena eempered 


p —wvsed by oil componies everywhere to 
road-long reassurance that they never drive completely alone. improve their gasolines. 
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Never 
carry 
more 


cash 


than. 
OU. 


can 


afford 


to lose 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 

¢ Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 


e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1%. 





Sign when you buy them... 





-.+.8ign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are 
the only identification you need. 
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Moonlight & Wages 
Sir: 

Re your July 22 article on “Moonlighting,” 
[holding two jobs at once]: instead of 
doubling husbands’ wages, fire all working 
wives. Result: happier husbands, wives and 
homes. Lower divorce rate. 

JouHN Brapy 
Detroit 


Sir 

As a “moonlighter,” I am “morally wrong,” 
but I'am willing to get back on the Straight 
and narrow-minded just as soon as the 
Government organizes a “job bank” akin 
to its soil bank, and pays me for quitting 
my second job. 

BEVERLY PLEMMONS 

San Jose, Calif 


Sir 

A recent survey by this organization shows 
more than 50% of our 115,000 postal clerk 
members are indeed “moonlighters”—not by 
choice, but by dire necessity. And there’s a 
darn good reason for it: one small pay raise 
in six years just isn't enough to live on! 

E. C. HALLBECK 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
Washington, D.C 


Tips on Ticks 
Sir 

With reference to the removal of a tick 
from a child’s head [July 22]: “For parents 
removing ticks, doctors prescribe gloves, 
tweezers, and extreme care to get the tick’s 
head out.” A tick will back out when cov- 
ered with grease—he can no longer breathe 

C. G. Ettts 

Elsinore, Calif 


Sir: 

I used a simple procedure in the tropical 
jungles of Mexico, where gloves, tweezers 
and sanitary precautions are practically non- 
existent. Just light a match, and, when the 
head is red-hot, blow out the flame and 
apply it to the posterior of the protruding 
tick. It will back out almost immediately, 


head and all 

Ravpu E. Gray 
St. Petersburg, Fla 
Sir: 

Because the tick enters its head into the 
skin by a screwlike motion, it follows that 
to remove the tick, the tick should be 
revolved gently and slowly in an anti- 
clockwise motion. This will just unscrew 
the tick from the skin, and the head will 


always come out with the tick’s body. It 
takes about one-half to 1% turns anti- 
clockwise to remove the tick’s head 


W. C. Mayes, M.D. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

There is a great misconception that ticks 
bury themselves under the skin. I know of 
no tick that is capable of penetrating deeper 
than its biting mechanism. 

W.N. REeEp, V.M.D. 
Trenton, NJ 


q But that is pretty deep. The jaws 
are a large part of the tick.—Ep. 


The Only Child 


Sir: 

I have always felt that the rules of the 
majority of adoption agencies are too rigid 
for the sake of the children involved. After 
reading in the July 22 issue that the Mont- 
gomery County Social Service League of 
Maryland will not allow Mr. and Mrs. 
Dameron to adopt a second child because 
the first adopted child has an exceptionally 
high IQ, I am not only convinced that many 
of the nation’s adoption agencies should have 
a good going-over, but I am quite certain 
that the league's executive secretary, Eliza- 
beth O'Malley, is committing quite a sin. 

(Mrs.) BerRNIcE SHECHTMAN 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I was appalled to learn of the outrageous 
use of psychometric tests made by a Mary- 
land social service agency. Granted that the 
test is valid (which is quite a concession for 
the age of 214), this cult of intelligence 
worshipers seems so bedazzled by a high IQ 
that it- overlooks the fact that rearing a 
brilliant child without siblings (even though 
less bright) will not prepare the child for 
life in a world full of intelligent people. The 
agency perhaps does not realize that over- 
protection can be as injurious as rejection. 

Mrs. M. E. PINKNEY 
Thedford, Ont 
Sir 

The league’s executive secretary is one of 
those who are so preoccupied with the method 
that they lose sight of the result. 

H. G. Linpar 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 
Your story omitted to say that there are 


ten couples applying for each adoptable 
child, and that the Damerons happen to be 
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Even one “maybe” 


is too many 


(when it’s about your automobile insurance) 
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It takes just one late stop to bring you 
face to face with a major damage suit. And 
without adequate, dependable insurance 
protection, it could take all you own—plus 
a good part of your earnings for years to 
come—to settle such a claim. 


But why find out this hard way how re- 
liable your automobile insurance is? 


Your Travelers agent or broker can show 
you how The Travelers Family Automobile 
Policy safeguards you with the finest pro- 
tection available. How more than 13,800 
Travelers representatives in 4,300 cities 
and towns throughout the United States 
and Canada are pledged to serve you at 
any time, on any road. 


All kinds of protection 


Moreover, your Travelers agent can help 
you plan insurance to protect all your fam- 
ily values—life, health, home and other 
possessions against all kinds of misfortune. 
The Travelers writes all kinds of insurance. 


With so many worries about your future 
eliminated, you'll be able to enjoy today 
much more. The Travelers calls this Ameri- 
can Family Independence. 


Your Travelers man can show you how 
you can fit this worry-free way of life neatly 
into your budget (for many young families 
it averages less than $10 a week). Doesn't 
that sound like the life for you? 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life + Accident + Group «+ Fire 
Marine + Automobile » Casualty + Bonds 


ni FAMILY INDe, 





You'll never 
go back 
to ordinary 


hairdressings! 


FOR MEN 


controls hair 
more naturally, 
truly greaseless! 
Is Etiteblomnem tye 
in alligator-grain 


squeeze flask. 


60* plus tox, Economy size $1 














among out of ten families whose 
requests be met. Like all reputable 
igencies, we ist select the one home that 


is best suited for each child. Our obligation 


is first to the child for whom 
i home, and this must take | 
ull oth 


are seeking 





ecedence over 


4 


considerations 
ELizABETH A. O’MaLiey 
Rockville, Md 





Pressure at the Faucet 


Sir 

Dr. Louis Dublin's report [July 22] is 
another step proving the value of the recom- 
mended amount of fluoride content in the 
drinking water as a safe, effective health 
measure to reduce tooth decay, Educating 
the masses to the benefits and acceptance of 
health measures is a tedious task for profes- 
sional groups and public health workers. It 
that requires much outside assistance, 
such as your publication gives 

Wa. A. Jorpan, D.D.S. 





Minneapolis 


Sir 
City fathers have no right to force citizens 
to drink water which any expert opinion 
considers dangerous, and which any citizens 
not subject to commitment for insanity 
strongly object to. People who want to drink 
fluoridated water are free to buy it 
BARBARA BETTERIDGE 





Glendale, Calif 


Sir 
Your report on water fluoridation is a 
most valuable and timely contribution. This 
marks another milestone of public service 
in the history of your publication 
Harry Lyons 
President 
American Dental Association 
Richmond 


Headwork in the Military 
Sir 

That “white sidewall” haircut episode was 
the stupidest piece of bureaucratic nonsense 
I ever heard of. The Sepoy mutiny in India 
(1857-59) started because some silly ass in 
the British army ordered the Mohammedan 
native troops (who could not eat pigs) to bite 
off the end of a cartridge which had been 
waterproofed with pig fat. This mutiny cost 
the lives of thousands of troops on b: i 
I'm not 
ond Sepoy 








gesting that we are startin 
utiny, but I'd like to point out 
trained technicians are not re 
the U.S. Army and Air Force 
one technical sergeant told me, 
‘We don’t like to be pushed around 
JAMES MONTGOMERY 

Jackson Heights, N.Y. 





that a lot 


enlisting 








because, 


Clear Voice 


oir 

lime is to be commended for its presenta- 
uuon of the Supreme Court decisions in the 
Girard case, one of the few clear voices 
heard above the din of misrepresented facts 
and selfish desires 


ALBERT D. ALLEN Jr. 
Captain, U.S.M.C. 





San Francisco 


Ed & Steve 


Your July 22 story “Self-Defeat” points up 
the ability of Nielsen Television Index to pro- 
vide muc h more comprehe nsive measurement 
of TV audiences than mere “ratings.” While 
it is true that th is some interplay of audi- 
ence between the Ed Sullivan and Steve Allen 
programs, our research has shown that 
outs are not excessive. We checked minute 














-minute viewing against the commercial 





placement for the night on which the particu 
lar study was made, and found no significant 
changes in levels of viewing at the times the 
commercials were presented. Therefore, your 
“sponsor-sobering conclusion, i.¢., viewers are 
not looking at commercials in cither case,” is 
Strictly unwarranted : 

Eric E, Sunpquist 

Vice President 

A. C, Nielsen Co 
New York City 
! The detailed Nielsen findings indeed 
Suggest that Sullivan-Allen viewers are 
more prone to switch during enter- 
tainment than during commercials. 
Whether they look at the commercials 
at all is not indicated by the Nielsen 
system, which measures only what hap- 
pens to the set, not the viewer. 








Sir 

I wholeheartedly endorse your reference to 
the competition between Ed Sullivan and my- 
self as “TV's most boring feud”—particularly 
since there is no such feud. What is boring, 
of course, is the endless talk and press com- 
ment about such issues 

STEVE ALLEN 

New York City 


Ineluctable Essence 
Sir 
Thanks for the portrait of Russia’s Man of 
the Hour. Smiling so benignly, who would 
doubt that he has a heart of gold? 
Lester C. MARSHALL 
Los Angeles 


Sir 
Seems to me Artist Baker caught the in- 
eluctable essence of N.K 
JosepH N. MEYER 
St. Louis 


Sir 

When I received your July 22 issue, I 
promptly threw it in the wastebasket. Surely 
the cover should be reserved for people who 
have been worthwhile in the world? Please 
remove my name [rom your subscription list 

R. W. CAMPBELL 

Chicago 


Sir 
Get ready for the usual onslaught of mail 
from readers and new ex-readers who can’t 
see that the selection for your cover indicates 
interest, not approval 
CHARLES L. SANDERS 
Worcester, Mass 


Sir 

Any American TV fan could have told 
Comrade Khrushchev what game Malenkov 
& Co. were up to: they were, of course, play- 
ing “Stop the Muzhik.’ 








T. J. DonaHUE 
Bridgeport, Conn 


What to Give Up? 
Sir 

When I asked my husband why he did not 
quit smoking in view of all the adve rse reports 
about it, he said he needed “something of 
value” to replace it. What do vou suggest ? 

Ester HALLAMAN 

Youngstown, Ohio 


@ What does he suggest?—Ep. 


oir 
Concerning “Smoking & Cancer (Contd,.)” 
Like the man said, “I've read so much about 
smoking causing cancer that I’ve finally de 
cided to give up reading.” 
Mrs. R. H. Martin 
Roselle, Tl. 
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The Leather that DARES you to wear it out! 






The Kenmoor, 32301; 
genuine shell cordovan 
full wing tip. 





Florsheim Shoes $ ] 895 and higher 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + 
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FLORSHEIM 


CORDOVAN 


For five centuries, no other leather 

has been able to outwear Cordovan. 

Of course, in Florsheim Shoes, 

just ordinary Cordovan won’t do; 

only the plumpest, meatiest center portions 
of the world’s finest skins are good enough. 
That’s why Florsheims last so long— 

and look like new with the flick of a cloth! 
It’s value—with a capital “V”— 


ee 


the big Florsheim ‘‘V” for value! 


CHICAGO 6 + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


& OFVIRION OF INTERNATIONAL BHOE COMPANY 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you 


2-inch catastrophe 


HOW LIBERTY’S MEDICAL ADVISOR SYSTEM 
HELPS INJURED WORKERS GET WELL 





MEDICAL ADVISORS HELP YOU CUT COM- 
PENSATION LOSSES. In 64 Metropolitan 


Areas Liberty Mutual retains leading 
qualified specialists as Medical Advisors 
to check the diagnosis of serious cases and 
assist trealing physicians. 





Fee sea INSPECTOR in a factory stepped 
backward on a press platform and slipped off 
the edge which was only 2 inches above the floor. Re 
sult: a fractured ankle. 


Normally in this kind of case, recovery is quick. In 


stead, this patient made little progress in getting back 
use of her foot. Long immobilization seemed probable 


The Liberty Medical Advisor, a prominent ortho- 


pedic surgeon, was invited in for conference with the 


THROUG 
DIRECT 
WW DEALING 





Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses and help achieve low net cost 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 





attending physician. The doctors decided 
that the increasing stiffness was the result 
of favoring the foot. The Liberty specialist 
induced the patient to accept a program of ac- 
tive use and therapy. She soon stepped out on 
both feet once more and returned to work 


Liberty Mutual’s Medical Advisor system 
is only one part of the 4-phase Medical and 
Health Program that helps employers reduce 
the cost of compensation insurance and, at 
the same time, safeguards employees. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





ONG before the civil rights bill 

worked its way into the headlines, 
Tive’s Congressional Correspondent 
James L. McConaughy Jr. caught wind 
of a story. Contrary to Washington be- 
lief, the Administration's civil rights 
bill was in for real trouble because of 
something called a “jury trial amend- 
ment” (Time, May 6). Thus fore- 
warned, McConaughy and other Time 
correspondents sleuthed the progress 
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Chesterfields and described the polit- 
ical maneuvering that brought him the 
Party nomination for 
President. For the lively story of how 
he did it, with delegates and décolle- 
tage, see Forricy News. Here Comes 


Charley. 





Nacionalista 


. 
AKE the Parthenon,” said Man- 
hattan Architect Marcel Breuer. 


“The sculpture is architectural decora- 
tion, whereas in our sculptural solu- 
tions we use completely independent 
forms which by some invisible. mys- 
terious means ‘jive’ with the architec- 
ture.” Breuer, was talking to Time Re- 
searcher Martha Peter Welch, who 
called on him last week to get his 
views on the relationship of 
door sculpture to modern architecture. 
From the Parthenon Breuer moved 
quickly on to his UNESCO building, 
which is being put up in Paris with 
sculpture and murals by Henry Moore, 
Alexander Calder, Arp, Miro and Pi- 
casso. As Breuer talked, he doodled 
his ideas on a piece of paper ly- 
ing on his desk (see cut). The story 
and the page of color pictures that 
started all this are laid out in Arr, 


oul- 









i can Sculpture Outside. 
he new , 
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the in- ee ROR A Be eet 
ie PARTHENON 
Asian 
a a 
HEN Trve Correspondent Jim 
Bell interviewed Philippine Pres- 
ident Carlos Garcia last May, two 
months after Ramon Magsaysay’s 
funeral, Garcia made it perfectly clear : 
that he intended to seek the presi- gs vii ‘| 
dency on his own this November. Last vad aeRO SRE 
week Correspondent Bell, back in SCULPTURE 
Manila. spent three hours with the tg Nl 
President while Garcia chain-smoked ! 
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Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 


Whilst the landscape round it measures. 


cAnd every shepherd tells his tale 
| 
: 





Expect to find in Benson & Hedges certain pleasures no 
other cigarette offers. Luxurious flavor, classic in taste. 
Costlier tobaccos, meticulously blended. Cigarette-case 
box, custom-tailored. Filter mouthpiece, recessed so that 


only the flavor touches your lips. 


BENSON & HEDGES :- Regular and King Size 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
"Bitterly Disappointing” 

The President of the U.S., volunteered 
a visitor who had just left him one day 
last week, was “damned unhappy about 
the vote last night.’ The vote: the Sen- 
ate’s 51-to-42 acceptance of an amend- 
ment that snarled up the civil rights bill 
by specifying jury trials in criminal con- 
tempt cases. Acute unhappiness overtoned 
the crisp and unprecedented statement 
that a grim-jawed Dwight Eisenhower 
dictated to his press secretary. “My first 


reaction . . . is to extend my sincere ap- 
preciation to . . . those Senators who 
stood ... in valiant and persistent efforts 


to bring to all our citizens protection in 
their right to vote—a protection of which 
many are now deprived. Rarely in our 
entire legislative history have so many 
extraneous issues been initiated into the 
debate in order to confuse both legis- 
lators and the public. 

“The result cannot fail to be bitterly 
disappointing to those many millions of 
Americans who realized that, without the 
minimum protection that was projected 
in Section IV of the bill as it passed the 
House of Representatives, many fellow 
Americans will continue in effect to be 
disenfranchised.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Surprising Defeat 


Troubling Dwight Eisenhower and 
many another American at week's end 
was a civil rights vote as surprising as it 
had been dramatic. Climaxing a legislative 
day that spanned 14 maneuver-packed 
hours, the Senate, in the minutes after a 
muggy Washington midnight, agreed to 
tack on to Part IV the disputed amend- 
ment guaranteeing trial by jury to any 
person charged with criminal contempt. 

In achieving the decision, Senate Demo- 
cratic leadership skillfully gutted the first 
civil rights bill to approach congressional 
approval in 82 years. It was a triumph 
—of a sort—for the strategy laid down 
weeks earlier by the commander of the 
Southern Democratic rearguard, Georgia's 
Senator Richard Brevard Russell (see be- 
low). No one claimed that the debate had 
not been full or the tactics fair (the South 
argued redundantly but on the points at 
issue), or that the net bill did not mark 
some slight progress. But by the same 
token, no one could argue that the verdict 
was not a hard slap in the face of a nation 
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Vicrorrous DEMOCRATS: CHuRCH, O’MAHONEY, JOHNSON, Kerauver & RUSSELL 
Behind the smooth talk, an old wrong. 


generally trying to live up to its own 
constitutional guarantees. It was also a 
shrewd political blow to an Administra- 
tion that put presidential prestige and 
power behind a strong bill and to the Re- 
publican leadership that had staked its 
political prestige on the outcome. 

Word from Harvard. As the week's 
infighting commenced, Minority Leader 
William Fife Knowland seemed to have 
every right to mask his customary gravity 
with a confident smile. Five days earlier he 
had been beaten when the Senate struck 
out the bill’s sweeping Part III and lim- 
ited the bill only to enforcing the right of 
all qualified citizens to vote (TIME, Aug. 
5). But he had bounced back to re-form 
his coalition of Republicans and Demo- 
cratic liberals for a surer battle. He had 
grown so certain that he could fend off 
attempts to weaken the enforcement pow- 
ers of Part IV with compulsory jury trials 
that he declined White House aid lest it 
offend his group of Northern Democratic 
liberals. By midweek Bill Knowland could 
tick off a safe 39 Republicans, another ten 
or eleven Democrats ranged against the 
jury trial. 

What Bill Knowland did not realize was 
the essential infirmity of his “sure” votes. 
A handful of moderates in both parties— 
enough to swing the scales—still had seri- 


ous doubts over the complex legal problem 
of jury trials in contempt cases. Massa- 
chusetts’ Democrat Jack Kennedy had 
asked four Harvard law professors whether 
the concept of jury trials in criminal con- 
tempt cases was sound or not, received an 
unhelpful 2-2 reply. 

Candy Coating. Across the Senate aisle 
from Knowland sat a man who shrewdly 
sensed the fence sitters’ quandary. And 
Majority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
who had staked out a role for himself 
as compromiser, set about trying to get 
passed the kind of jury-trial amendment 
that Dick Russell and his diehard South- 
erners would not filibuster against. John- 
son’s solution: to lure the doubtful and 
undecided, he would try to sweeten the 
jury-trial amendment by adding some 
kind of “new civil right.” 

In his own mind he mulled over the 
notions of adding 1) abolition of the poll 
tax, and 2) a U.S. conciliation service to 
mediate race disputes, discarded both. 
But his problem was solved when liberal 
Democrat Frank Church, Idaho’s 33-year- 
old freshman, volunteered an amendment. 
Church's suggestion, after some polishing 
sessions with Washington Democrat Hen- 
ry Jackson: amend the federal code so 
that states cannot prescribe qualifications 
for federal jury duty, e.g., state voting 








registration, property holding and sex. 
Under this proposal, the Southern white 
could have his jury trial, but the South- 
ern Negro might be sitting on the jury. 
Johnson easily won permission from Wyo- 
ming’s Joe O'Mahoney and Tennessee's 
Estes Kefauver to tack the Church 
rider on their jury-trial amendment. He 
got a tacit promise from Dick Russell that 
the South would not object. At Johnson's 
bidding, Church rounded up eleven addi- 
tional sponsors before he took the floor to 
propose the amendment. When he did, a 
fatigued Senate accepted it, but only a 
few recognized the rider for what it turned 
out to be: the breakthrough that swung 
the odds against Knowland. 

The Goon Squad. By next morning 
Knowland himself began to sense that he 
and not the South was in trouble. He 
tapped out a hasty S O S to the White 
House. By telephone and conference the 
President tackled a handful of Republi- 
cans who were in favor of jury trials, 
but might be won back, Maryland’s John 
Marshall Butler, South Dakota’s Francis 
Case, et al. 


PE Tarts ° . 


Acting Attorney General William P. 
Rogers (Attorney General Herbert Brow- 
nell was in Europe) hurried to Capitol 
Hill, closeted himself with Richard Nixon 
in the Vice President's office off the Senate 
Chamber. Nixon and Rogers summoned 
defecting Republicans one by one, pres- 
sured them to return to the Knowland 
fold. Their strongest lecture was reserved 
for West Virginia's Chapman Revercomb, 
who had cooled toward Knowland and 
warmed toward the jury-trial amendment. 

Revercomb’s reason was significant: the 
jury-trial amendment would also broaden 
the use of juries in labor contempt cases 
(a use sharply limited by the Taft- 
Hartley Act), and that wild-haired Old 
Union Boss, the United Mine Workers’ 
John Lewellyn Lewis, had already trum- 
peted hearty approval. Chappie Rever- 
comb and other pressured Republicans 
hustled out of Nixon's office unmoved; 
Democrats gibed at the Vice President’s 
“goon squad.” It was soon too clear that 
the goon squad and Ike himself had failed. 
Dick Russell announced quietly that he 
was ready at last to vote. 





Inevitable Return. Two days earlier 
Bill Knowland had been ready to vote, had 
pressed without success to set a time. Now 
with the tables turned, Knowland had to 
stall when Majority Leader Johnson sug- 
gested setting a time. As the galleries filled 
until even the aisles were jammed, he per- 
suaded Johnson to expand a scheduled 
four-hour prevote debate to six hours, 
spent the grace period rounding up absent 
supporters. Into Washington flew an Air 
Force plane with Maine’s ailing (heart at- 
tack) Frederick Payne aboard. Missouri's 
Tom Hennings, convalescing at his Wash- 
ington home from surgery (gallstones), 
limped to Capitol Hill. Knowland himself 
made the concluding speech against the 
amendment. 

“If we do not succeed here tonight, it is 
inevitable that this issue will return again 
and again until justice is done,” he warned. 
“Tt cannot be delayed, and it will not be 
denied.” But when the last yea had been 
shouted, Knowland’s justice had been de- 
nied. Voting for the jury-trial amendment 
were 39 Democrats and twelve Republi- 
cans, voting against were 33 Republi- 


JURY TRIALS & CONTEMPT 
The Senate Is Off on a Radical Tack 
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Tf it has ever been understood that proceed- 
ings ... for contempt of court have been 
subject to the right of trial by jury, we 
have been unable to find any instance of it. 


O declared the U.S. Supreme Court in 1890, and at 

least a dozen other Supreme Court opinions over the 
years have made the point unmistakably clear: the power 
of a court to enforce its judgments and orders with con- 
tempt penalties is not limited by any right to trial by 
jury. Underlying this oft-restated principle is the Supreme 
Court’s recognition that unless courts can enforce their 
judgments and orders, the administration of justice in a 
society would break down. 

Based squarely on the federal courts’ power to punish con- 
tempt is an essential function of the Federal Government: 
the use of injunctions and restraining orders to prevent acts 
that would damage an individual or the public interest. The 
injunction is the Government's principal means of enforcing 
more than two dozen federal statutes, including the antitrust 
laws, the Atomic Energy Act and the Securities Exchange 
Act. Not one of these 20-odd statutes carries a jury-trial 
provision, and expert opinion holds that many of them, 
because of their complexity, would be unenforceable if it 
took a jury trial to convict a defendant of contempt. 


Keys to the Prison 

In their assault on the Administration’s civil rights bill, 
Senate Southerners attacked the injunction as a sweeping 
and arbitrary weapon. In fact, it is well hedged with safe- 
guards. A court—though it may issue a temporary restrain- 
ing order when it deems it necessary to move promptly 
against the threat of damage or disorder—may issue a per- 
manent injunction only after a public hearing at which the 
respondent has full rights of counsel, cross-examination and 
confrontation of witnesses. When it is issued, the injunc- 
tion demands only that the defendant stop offending. Con- 
tempt convictions for failure to comply with injunctions 


are, like any other convictions, appealable to higher courts. 

The law draws a distinction between two grades of con- 
tempt. A court imposes “civil contempt” penalties to enforce 
compliance with its order, and the defendant “carries the 
keys to his prison in his own pocket,” i.e., he can free himself 
by complying. But if the offender persists in evading the 
order, the court may sentence him for “criminal contempt.” 
Then he no longer carries the keys. If Congress took the 
criminal-contempt reserve weapon away from the courts, the 
offender could put off complying without running any risk. 

Congress has never in its history tampered with the courts’ 
power to convict for civil contempt without trial by jury. 
But Congress has twice provided for jury trials in certain 
criminal-contempt cases. The Clayton Act of 1914 entitled 
the defendant to a jury trial when the same act or omission 
that brought him into contempt was in itself a criminal 
offense, e.g., assault in violation of an injunction. But the 
Clayton Act explicitly made an exception for federal injunc- 
tion cases, i.e., Congress recognized that the Federal Govern- 
ment needed the injunction, enforced without any jury-trial 
limitation, as an indispensable tool of justice. 


Lonely Precedent 

But the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, in requiring jury 
trials in contempt cases “involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute,” did not make an exception for the Federal Govern- 
ment. Again and again, opponents of the civil rights bill 
pointed to the Norris-La Guardia Act as a precedent for a 
jury-trial amendment, but it was a lonely precedent. Since 
the act in effect barred labor injunctions, it left very little 
scope for its jury-trial provision. Furthermore, the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947 overturned the Southerners’ one and 
only precedent by exempting federal injunctions from the 
Norris-La Guardia jury-trial provision. 

Thus, in nailing a broad jury-trial provision to the civil 
rights bill last week, the Senate departed radically from 
what over the years the Supreme Court has said and Con- 
gress has done. 
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Converts out of adversaries, victory out of defeat. 


cans and nine Democrats. To Knowland’s 
chagrin, Majority Leader Johnson had 
scooped up such Democratic moderates 
as Massachusetts’ Jack Kennedy, Ohio's 
Frank Lausche, Rhode Island’s John Pas- 
tore, Washington’s “Scoop” Jackson and 
Warren Magnuson, such Republicans as 
Maine’s Margaret Chase Smith, Indiana’s 
Homer Capehart, and West Virginia’s 
Chappie Revercomb. 

In the utter gloom that followed the 
vote, the Knowland forces freely predict- 
ed that there would be no civil rights legis- 
lation this sion. Reason: the House, 
which passed a tough bill 286 to 126, 
would never agree to the watered-down 
Senate version. And even if it did, Dwight 
Eisenhower would be virtually forced to 
veto it because the four-page, 650-word 
jury-trial amendment was so_ loosely 
drawn that it would devastate the whole 
legal mechanism for dealing with cases 
under such laws as antitrust, atomic en- 
ergy and securities exchange by the ac- 
cepted injunction and contempt-of-court 
procedures (see box). It would even force 
jury trials for contempt of the United 
States Court of Appeals, which has no 
jury mechanism at all. 

Meanwhile, the Senate got ready to 
pass its handiwork this week by a generous 
vote. It was left to Georgia’s Dick Russell 
to administer the coup de grace in grand 
style. The South, said he after a post- 
victory caucus, had decided not to fili- 
buster against the bill as it now stands. 


The Rearguard Commander 
(See Cover) 

It was appropriate that Georgia's Sena- 
tor Richard Brevard Russell pronounced 
virtually the last words in the week that 
smashed the civil rights bill. For courtly 
Dick Russell had also had the first im- 
portant words in the civil rights debate. 
In the interval the words, thoughts and 
plans of this extraordinarily influential 
Senator had been echoed, magnified, re- 
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peated, debated in both houses of Con- 
gress, at the White House, in presidential 
press conferences, on radio, TV, and in 
newspaper editorials across the land. 
When the time came for his resolute 
Southern rearguard to do battle against 
the first civil rights bill since 1875 that 
seemed destined to pass, the legions of his 
enemies were reeling in confusion, 

Dick Russell did not direct the tactics 
that broke the bill. That was the work of 
Majority Leader Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
who was more interested in holding to- 
gether a Democratic Party than in pre- 
serving the extreme rights of the Deep 
South. But Rearguard Commander Rus- 
sell chose the intellectual battlefield, laid 
down the lines of argument, and was 
never dislodged by the overwhelming 
manpower mustered by the Republican 
leadership, by the Democrats’ own liber- 
als, by the brigades of Administration 
lawyers, or even by the President of the 
U.S. It was one of the notable perform- 
ances of Senate history. 

“It's Up to You." It began July 3, 
when Russell called his Southern col- 
leagues to a caucus in his office, Room 205 
of the Senate Office Building. The meet- 
ing was informal—no votes, no minutes. 
Not even the most trusted secretary was 
allowed in the room. “Well, fellows,”’ he 
said, “I think there are some things we 
ought to talk about.” 

Russell took his accustomed seat at the 
head of the table, opened the discussion 
and did most of the talking. Softly in his 
Southern cadence he outlined dangers to 
the South in the new situation. No one 
was better qualified to assess it: in his 
24 years in the Senate he had fought ten 
extended battles over race legislation, 
from the 30-day filibuster of the anti- 
lynching bill in 1935 to the nine-day fili- 
buster over Harry Truman's Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act in 1950. Always 
the legislation had actually been with- 
drawn and the South had won. 








This time the tactics that had worked 
in the past might not work again, he said. 
The Solid South was weakening; Tennes- 
see and Texas no longer regularly attend- 
ed Southern caucuses, and the South’s 
senatorial dependables were down from 
22 to 18. It was clear that the dependa- 
bles might not have the physical resources 
to win a filibuster. Secondly, they could 
no longer count on substantial aid, com- 
fort, or at least neutrality from conserva- 
tive Republicans who once helped South- 
ern Democrats in the interests of defeating 
the civil rights legislation of a Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

This time President Eisenhower was 
proposing the legislation, Republican Sen- 
ate Leader Knowland was in the forefront, 
and Vice President Nixon was turning on 
the heat behind the scenes, Therefore, 
argued Russell, the Southerners should 
not try to smother the civil rights bill of 
1957 with words; instead, they should 
first try to amend the bill drastically, and 
be prepared for its eventual passage, even 
though they might reserve the right to 
try a filibuster at the bitter end. 

Two Southerners were not so sure: 
South Carolina’s Strom Thurmond, hero 
of the Dixiecrat uprising in the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1948, suggested that they 
march in a body down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the White House to see Eisen- 
hower and tell him they would not back 
down; his statemate Olin (“the Solon”) 
Johnston had a 40-hour speech ready for 
one of the biggest filibusters of all time. 
Calmly Russell argued Thurmond out of 
his proposal. He told Olin the Solon to 
keep his speech handy, just in case. Then 








Clockwise from left foreground 
pi’s Eastland, South Carolina’s Thurmond, Ala- 

North Carolina's Sam Ervin 
Louisiana's Ellender, Georgia’s 
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Alabama's Hill, Virginia’s 
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Virginia's Harry Byrd summed up the 
sense of the meeting. “Dick,”’ he said, 
“it's up to you 

“Let's Keep Germane." Dick Russell 
got down to the business of detail. A mas- 
ter of legal terrain, with uncanny insight 
into the minds of his adversaries, he knew 
where the weak spots lay. The Justice De- 
partment had advertised the civil rights 
bill as “moderate right-to-vote legisla- 
tion,” but had written into it complex in- 
junctive powers that rested, so said the 
Southerners, on the “Force Acts” of Re- 
construction. Dick Russell defined two 
outstanding targets: the bill’s Part III, 
which granted authority for the U.S. At- 
torney General to get injunctions from 
Federal Courts to prevent abuses of all 
kinds of Negro rights; Part IV, the spe- 
cific “right to vote” clause, which could 








Meet the Press; Russell quickly endorsed 
the idea. 

Lawyer Russell handed out a word of 
caution to all: “We've got a good case on 
the merits. Let’s keep the argument ger- 
mane. Let’s see if we can keep our speeches 
restrained, and not inflammatory.” 

Presidential Break. Senator Russell 
had assigned himself the most exacting 
and perhaps the most surprising role of 
all: any harsh words that had to be spo- 
ken would be spoken not by Georgia’s cow- 
licked Talmadge, not by Mississippi's Rac- 
ist Jim Eastland, but by Richard Brevard 
Russell himself. It was understood with- 
out words that a diatribe from a Tal- 
madge or an Eastland would predictably 
get lost, as usual, in the Senate swirl; but 
if it came from reasonable, respected Dick 
Russell, a sharp blast would be heard 








GOVERNOR RUSSELL Sworn IN By His FATHER (1931) 


"Son, I'd go 


be undermined by a jury-trial amend- 
ment that would ultimately leave South- 
ern defendants in the hands of Southern 
white juries. 

Then Russell assigned the sectors— 
North Carolina's genial Sam Ervin, who 
had sat on the subcommittee hearings on 
the legislation, would scout the overall 
area; Arkansas’ Bill Fulbright (the darling 
of Northern literary liberals) and Alaba- 
ma’s John Sparkman, another man of lib- 
eral repute and Adlai Stevenson's running 
mate in 1952, would concentrate on jury 
trial; Alabama’s Lister Hill, a liberal in 
good standing with labor, would ring the 
alarm bells in the ranks of organized la- 
bor, which is historically opposed to the 
use of Federal Court injunctions in strike 
situations; Arkansas’ John McClellan, 
noted by television and general repute 
across the whole country for his stern 
morality, would stress the immorality of 
Part III. Russell’s fellow Georgian, Her- 
man Talmadge, proposed that the South- 
erners take every opportunity to get onto 
TV-radio forums like Face the Nation and 
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slow about that.” 


with respectful attention. One day last 
month Dick Russell put on a brand-new, 
dark blue (his best color) suit, took the 
Senate floor to denounce the civil rights 
bill as nothing but another Reconstruc- 
tion-style force bill, “cunningly contrived,” 
based on bayonet rule, and designed to 
“destroy the separate system for the races 
on which the social order of the Southern 
states is built. 

“If it is proposed to move into the 
South in this fashion,” he cried, “the con- 
centration camps may as well be prepared 
now, because there will not be enough 
jails to hold the people of the South who 
will oppose the use of raw federal power 
forcibly to commingle white and Negro 
children in the same schools and in places 
of public entertainment.” 

The speech and the strategy had pre- 
cisely the telling effect that Dick Russell 
had intended. President Eisenhower began 
to back away—“I was reading part of that 
bill this morning and there were certain 
phrases I didn’t completely understand” — 
and set up a man-to-man meeting with 


Dick Russell in the White House. Such 
Northern Republicans as Massachusetts’ 
Leverett Saltonstall and New Jersey's 
Alexander Smith, such Western liberal 
Democrats as Montana’s Mike Mansfield 
and New Mexico’s Clinton P. Anderson 
allowed that they had no notions of coerc- 
ing the South. Such powerful Northern 
newspapers as the New York Times, Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald and the 
Washington Ster carefully re-examined 
their consciences to see whether they were 
being fair to Russell’s position, came out 
extolling a great many of its merits. 

As the South gained one point after 
another in debate, the rearguard com- 
mander became a new kind of Confederate 
hero back home. “The South owes a great 
debt to Senator Russell,” cheered the often 
critical Savannah News. “He has proven 
himself an unflinching champion of the 
region that gave him birth.” Said the At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution: “The South’s 
hour may not yet be at hand.” 

The Truest Type. Dick Russell was 
able to work his magic—make disciples 
out of followers and converts out of ad- 
versaries and victory out of defeat—not 
because he is a Southern hero in the Sen- 
ate but because he is a Senate hero who 
happens to be from the South. He basks 
in the tradition, the reticent splendor, the 
interplay of interests, the quests for com- 
promise of the chamber that have been 
called a Southern institution. With in- 
comparable style he translates his South- 
ern virtues and personal virtues—courage, 
courtesy, consistency, consideration for 
others, hard work, good faith, sense of his- 
tory—into the equipment needed to be- 
long to, even to dominate, the Senate's 
influential “Inner Club.” New York Times- 
man William S. White calls Dick Russell 
“the truest current Senate type and the 
most influential man on the inner life of 
the Senate.” 

Russell does not have a personal enemy 
in the Senate. He speaks to the floor of 
the Senate and not to the press gallery, 
and he willingly lets other Senators take 
the acclaim for his successes. He is reluc- 
tant to give advice to other Senators, sel- 
dom volunteers it, invariably—when 
pressed for it—prefaces the advice with a 
kind, nonpartisan “Well, coming from 
your state, I'd suggest you do...” Rarely 
has Russell been known to solicit a vote 
on any other than the merits of the case, 
and rarely does he present more than the 
basic argument. He assumes that the Sen- 
ators, however young, however green, are 
intelligent enough to reach their own de- 
cisions. Says Dick Russell, gravely unas- 
sumingly, dispassionately: “I cover all 
the ground I can stand on.” 

Such is the regard in which he is held 
in the Senate that he is continually nomi- 
nated for key bipartisan jobs—flying 
around the world to inspect World War II 
battle points, skillfully presiding over the 
explosive, eight-week Senate investigation 
into Harry Truman’s firing of Douglas 
MacArthur, etc. Twice—in 1951 and 1953 
—the Senate Democratic leadership was 
ofiered him, and twice he gracefully de- 
clined. “I’m more concerned with my own 
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thinking,” he said, “than with the Demo- 
cratic Party nationally.” 

Red Dust & Fireflies. Dick Russell’s 
roots lie deeply and inextricably in the 
long-lost dream of the Old South. He was 
born in Winder (rhymes with binder), 46 
miles northeast of Atlanta, the son of a 
struggling county courthouse lawyer. He 
was brought up with six brothers and six 
sisters amid a smoky Georgia haze of 
swollen, mud-yellow streams and blowing 
red dust, of pine-cone fires and fireflies 
and summer thunder, of white new-blown 
cotton and wild peach blossoms and slow 
mules dragging their lazy load, The family 
was poor—‘If we wanted a drink of water, 
we had to draw it out of the well; before 
we ate, we knew that wood had to be 
chopped for the stove’—but the glory of 
the Old South for such as the Russells was 
that poverty was no social handicap if the 
family stock was good and if the family 
showed the right kind of regard for South- 
ern tradition. 

Dick was brought up to become nothing 
less than a repository of Southern tradi- 
tions and an exemplar of Southern charac- 
ter. Father was a Presbyterian and moth- 
er a Methodist, a strict disciplinarian who 
wielded the peach-tree switch and leather 
strap on the children “until the blood 
came.” Twice, before Dick was 13, the 
Bible was read aloud in family meetings— 
all the way through. Well Dick learned 
the old family stories—great-grandfather 
had owned a plantation and 35 or 40 
slaves; grandfather had his cotton mill on 
Sweetwater Creek burned down and his 
slaves set free by Sherman's men, and 
grandmother had to flee from Marietta 
escorted by the family coachman. a slave 
named Monday Russell (because he was 
born on Monday); Old Slave Monday 
lived on to serve in that carpetbag Geor- 
gia state legislature come Reconstruction. 
Dick was taught to call Negroes “the col- 
ored people” and he admired and respect- 
ed them in that special, paternal Southern 
way. Once, when he considered joining 
the Ku Klux Klan, his father took him 
aside and handed out some advice that 
was to last Dick the rest of his life: “Son, 
any organization where the members are 
not willing to go around unmasked—I'd 
go slow about that.” 

The Youngest Man. Dick’s father was 
respected across the state as a lawyer, and 
was appointed to state offices all the way 
up to Georgia's chief justice, but he was 
defeated whenever he tried to run for such 
popular-vote offices as governor. Young 
Dick was concerned about his father’s 
failures. Once he went with his father to 
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the governor’s mansion in Atlanta and 
said: ‘Daddy, I want to live here some- 
day.” And in 1931, after learning about 
military discipline at Gordon Military Col- 
lege, law at the University of Georgia, pol- 
itics in ten years in the Georgia State 
legislature, he declared for the job he had 
always wanted. 

It was hard-up Depression time, and 
Dick borrowed $1,000 on a life insurance 
policy, got hold of a battered Oldsmobile 
coupé to go campaigning 40,000 miles 
across the state and got elected. He was 
sworn in by his father, the chief justice 
(appointed) and then began to rack up 
such a record of efficiency and integrity— 
he cut 102 state departments, bureaus and 
commissions to 17, even dropped his fa- 
ther from two patronage jobs in the state 
university system—that he was able the 
next year to run for U.S. Senator and 
win. In January 1933 Dick Russell, 35. 
youngest governor in the history of Geor- 
gia, became the youngest man in the U.S. 
Senate. 

At once he showed the sense of belong- 
ing, the respect for the Senate as an insti- 
tution that has long characterized the true 
Senator. He memorized the 40 rules of 
the Senate; then he set up regular sessions 
with the Senate parliamentarian to study 
the precedents. As the years rolled on, 
Dick Russell became such a master of Sen- 
ate procedure that Illinois’ Paul Douglas 
once said: “I yield, though my knees are 
knocking, to one of the subtlest men and 
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one of the most able field generals who 
ever appeared on the floor of the Senate.” 

The Big “If.'* Many of Dick Russell's 
Georgia friends believe that he reached 
the apex of his national reputation and 
personal political ambition when he de- 
clared himself a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1952. 
“If Russell had been from Indiana or 
Missouri or Kentucky,” wrote Harry 
Truman in his memoirs, “he may very 
well have been the President of the U.S. 
. .. He had ability, integrity, and hon- 
esty . . . But being from Georgia, where 
the race issue was so heated, he did not 
have a serious chance . . .” In any event 
he settled down more seriously than ever 
to serve his nation in the Senate, working 
twelve- to 14-hour days, six and seven 
days a week. He now lives frugally in a 
small apartment in Washington's Wood- 
ner Hotel—a bachelor wedded to his 
cause—and often he cooks his own break- 
fast of scrambled eggs and grits. 

Dick Russell leaps forward whenever 
the South is challenged, whether it be Tru- 
man on FEPC or Eisenhower in civil 
rights. “Am I a white supremacist?” he 
said one day last week amidst his rear- 
guard action. “I don’t know what you 
mean. If you mean that any white man 
is superior to any Negro, no, I can’t agree. 
There are some very distinguished Ne- 
groes. Negroes have made gigantic prog- 
ress in go years. Whether they are en- 
titled to the credit, or whether the white 
people are entitled to the credit, is some- 
thing I have never weighed. I don't 
know.” 

New Carpetbaggers. It is the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, he went on, that is the new 
kind of “carpetbagger.” As for the White 
Citizens’ Councils, “the N.A.A.C.P. gave 
birth to them.” He added: “I'm as inter- 
ested in the Negro people of my state as 
anybody else in the Senate. I was brought 
up with them. I love them. But I know 
what’s going to happen if you apply force 
—there'll be violence. We've had our 
troubles, but we've solved them pretty 
well. 

“I hear Paul Douglas and these fellows 
speaking up here, and feel 1 am in a 
dream. I don't know those people they're 
talking about. I just don't know the 
South they talk about. I have no greater 
rights because I am a white man. I'm 
proud of being a white man and I'll do all 
I can to encourage any other race to be 
proud of itself.” Dick Russell says: “I’m 
not going to change my convictions.” 

Even though Dick Russell's convic- 
tions are unchanging, his South is chang- 
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ing, and rapidly. Negroes are moving 
north. Whites are moving south. Be- 
yond that, thousands of Southerners— 
along with thousands of Northerners and 
Westerners—are moving off the land and 
away from all its feudal and racial dreams 
(the Confederacy’s Jefferson Davis made 
a point of hailing “the people of the 
Southern states ... whose almost ex- 
clusive occupation was agriculture”) to 
the smoky cities and the slamming ma- 
chines that the Old South was inclined to 
scorn as a baser, egalitarian culture. 

In this sort of strategic situation, the 
civil rights forces are bound to keep com- 
ing on, this year, next year, year after 
next, inexorably. Even now Dick Rus- 
sell’s rearguard is fighting from a line set 
back more deeply in the Southern heart- 
land than ever before. For all of his bril- 
liant strategic success in breaking the back 
of the civil rights bill of 1957, some sort 
of civil rights bill, however scrawny, will 
almost surely be enacted one day soon, 
and the fact of the passage may, in the 
long perspective of history, count for more 
than the substance. 

Richard Brevard Russell of Georgia, 
quiet, able, dedicated defender of the old 
cause, knows this too. “You're just fight- 
ing a delaying action,” a philosophical 
friend in Georgia once observed. “I know,” 
said Dick Russell. “But I am trying to 
delay it—ten years if I'm not lucky, 200 
years if I am.” But Dick Russell does not 
really trust to luck in fighting his Senate 
campaigns. He believes, as he told his 
Southern colleagues at their secret cau- 
cus, in fighting a “case on the merits.” 
And over the long pull, Dick Russell does 
not have much of a case. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Knight of the Bald Iggle 


The deadliest denizen of Cartoonist Al 
(Lil Abner) Capp's disorderly world is 
the Lower Slobbovian Bald Iggle, the 
gentle-looking bird that fixes a madden- 
ing, sad-eyed stare upon anybody who 
tells a lie. If Lower Slobbovia really 
existed and the U.S. needed an ambassa- 
dor there. Washington would do well to 
send Manhattan Dress Merchant Maxwell 
Henry Gluck. Of all the foreign diplomats 
in Lower Slobbovia, Max Gluck alone 
would be so honest that he would run 
into no trouble with Bald Iggles. 

But after Dwight Eisenhower named 
Maxwell Gluck to be his ambassador to 
real-life Ceylon, Gluck’s guileless honesty 
appeared to be, instead of a unique advan- 
tage, a handicap on the order of klepto- 
mania or St. Vitus’ dance. He embarrassed 
the Administration, set off horselaughs 
and snorts of indignation in the U.S. 
press, sorely annoyed the Ceylonese, and 
indelibly marked himself as durable head- 
line material. What was Gluck’s offense? 
He admitted to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in secret session, that he 
could not pronounce the name of India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal (Jah-wah-har- 
lahl) Nehru or rattle off the name of 
Ceylon’s Prime Minister (Solomon West 
Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike). 
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AMBASSADOR GLUCK 
Guilelessness in Washington. 


A Hatchet in Hand. Before he ran 
afoul of the Senate, handsome, well- 
tailored Max Gluck had made himself 
a millionaire in a remarkably successful 
business career (Darling Stores Corp., a 
women’s wear chain with 140 stores in 
27 states). He was also a successful Ken- 
tucky horse breeder (in 1955 his Prince 
John won a record-breaking purse of 
$157,918.50 at New Jersey's Garden State 
Park). Semiretired, at 57, he decided this 
year that he would like to serve in a 
Government post. “I just wanted to do 
some good,” he explained last week. “I 
didn’t ask to be an ambassador.” Straight- 
forwardly, Gluck wrote four Republican 
Senators: New York's Irving Ives and 
Jacob Javits, Kentucky’s John Sherman 
Cooper and Thruston Morton. All four 
recommended Gluck, a heavy contributor 
to Republican campaign chests, to the 
Eisenhower Administration. Big campaign 
contributions will not get a Government 
post, but they may—under the Republi- 
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cans as well as the Democrats—get a 
man’s name on a list of possibilities. 

After a series of screenings, interviews 
and FBI checks, Gluck found himself 
appointed Ambassador to Ceylon. Early 
in July, he appeared before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and met up 
disastrously with Arkansas’ William Ful- 
bright. The Senator from Arkansas asked 
Gluck how much he had contributed to 
the Republican Party in 1956. Gluck 
admitted to “$20,000 or $30,000.” (The 
record shows $26,500.) Then Fulbright 
asked how much Gluck contributed in 
1952, and Gluck said “around $10,000.” 
By then, even a nearsighted Bald Iggle 
would have spotted the hatchet in Ful- 
bright’s hand, but not ingenuous Max 
Gluck. He blundered on, trying to give 
honest and accurate answers as Fulbright 
whacked away. Gluck did not recall the 
United Nations report blaming Russia 
for smashing Hungarian independence, or 
that Ceylon was one of the five signing 
nations. Afterwards, he explained that he 
knew the name of India’s Prime Minister, 
but he could not pronounce Jawaharlal. 
And the name of the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon “is a bit unfamiliar now; I cannot 
call it off.” 

Against Fulbright’s opposition, the 
committee voted to confirm Gluck, and 
next day the Senate routinely approved 
him without debate. Scheduled to take 
up his post in Colombo in September, 
Gluck busied himself with State Depart- 
ment briefings on Ceylon, including a 
lecture on Buddhism. 

Then, last week, a custard pie of pub- 
licity suddenly smacked into Gluck’s face. 
The Washington Post and Times Herald 
front-paged excerpts from the Gluck- 
Fulbright exchange (leaked by none other 
than William Fulbright, reported Wash- 
ington Columnist Doris Fleeson). In cold, 
black print, they made hard reading for 
Max Gluck and his sponsors. 

Exquisitely Blank. Without ever set- 
ting foot on the island, Maxwell Gluck 
suddenly became Ceylon’s big news of 
the week. His admissions of ignorance, 
snapped an English-language paper, 
“would have drawn a blush to the cheeks 
of the average Ceylonese schoolboy.” A 
Colombo columnist sneered at Gluck’s 
“exquisitely blank” mind. 

Washington got almost as excited as 
Colombo. Indignant protests rang out 
against paying off campaign contributors 
with Government posts. The Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee summoned Un- 
der Secretary of State Christian A. Herter 
to Capitol Hill to explain Gluck’s appoint- 
ment. When a newsman brought up the 
Gluck flap at the presidential press confer- 
ence, Dwight Eisenhower scowlingly de- 
clared that Gluck’s campaign contribu- 
tions had never been “mentioned to me 
as a consideration, and I don’t take it 
very kindly as suggesting I would be 
influenced by such things . . . Of course 
we knew he had never been to Ceylon—he 
wasn’t thoroughly familiar with it. But 
certainly he can learn, if he is the kind of 


character and kind of man we believe 
him to be.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Strictly Personal 


For a man who sternly guards his per- 
sonal privacy, Dwight Eisenhower is re- 
markably candid on such personal matters 
as health and habits, which most Ameri- 
cans regard as nobody’s business. Last 
week, asked in press conference by U.P. 
Newshen Pat Wiggins for presidential 
advice on how to give up smoking, Ike 
grinned and confessed: “Of course, I was 
a very heavy smoker, probably brought 
about through my life in the military 
and war, and all that I was asked to do 
was to be more moderate about it. No 
doctor ever told me I should stop. But 
for me it was easier to stop [in 1949], 
and I will only say this: I really believe 
if a person turns their mind to something 
else and quits pitying themselves about 
it, they won’t find it nearly as hard to 
quit smoking as they think it is.” 

Even when Hearstman Bob. Clark cited 
a Des Moines Register & Tribune report 
totaling Ike’s personal assets at $1,000,- 
ooo, the President was unruffiled. Said 
he: “If that man who knows so much 
about my business will offer me a million 
dollars to sell out, he is going to make 
a sale in a hurry.” To Clark’s blunt 
needle about a possible Eisenhower “con- 
flict of interest problem,” the President 
replied that although as an elected offi- 
cial he is not subject to U.S. conflict- 
of-interest laws, after the 1952 election 
he transferred the bulk of his assets to 
“an irrevocable trust, so that during the 
period that I am President, I do not 
even know what I own, so that no judg- 
ment of mine can ever be influenced by 
any fancied advantage I could get out 
oi my relatively modest holdings .. . 
The only reports I have from private 
investments are at the end of the year; 
reports as to what I owe in taxes, and 
that is all.” 

In the busy week of the civil rights 
bill the President also: 

{ Told White House reporters that while 
he was not “too enthusiastic” about the 
narrowly defeated House version of his 
school-construction bill (Tue, Aug. 5), 
he had expressed his willingness to sign it 
and had “spoken up plenty of times for 
the principles” involved. Moreover, he 
would have another school bill ready for 
Congress next session.* 

Rejected the pleas of the governors 
of drought-hit Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts that their states be 
designated “disaster areas” requiring 
emergency federal aid, thus offered little 
hope to New Jersey and Maryland farm- 
ers who are also suffering a crop-searing 


* Snapped West  Virginia’s 
Democratic Representative 
Cleveland M. Bailey, 71 

rhe President “had his chance 
this year, When he say’ that 
the bill’s defeat was not his 
fault, he’s just a lousy liar.” 
Replied irate White House 
Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 

“Statements like that 

for themselves and the 
who make them,” 
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dry spell. The New England drought sit- 
uation, said the White House, is “distress- 
ing,” but “considerable” relief is available 
under regular agricultural programs. 

q Signed into being the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (27 member 
countries), 34 years after he first pro- 
posed his “atoms-for-peace” plan before 
the U.N. Said the President: “The split- 
ting of the atom may lead to the uni- 
fying of the entire divided world. We 
pray that it will.” 

@ Suggested that Congress might “re- 
view” conflict-of-interest laws affecting 
the recruiting of businessmen into Gov- 
ernment; the law “reaches into such de- 
tails of a man’s life and business that if 
you want to get a younger, effective 
executive from out of business to do one 
of the jobs here, you are practically ruin- 
ing his business career and his future. 
So it is only among a few that are not 
so affected that you can really ask them 
to make the sacrifice.” 


ed 
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TEAMSTER HOFFA 
Out of the stable, honeysuckle. 


LABOR 
Big Plans 


James Riddle Hoffa, ninth vice presi- 
dent (of eleven) of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, is a tough 
resilient man who can slide on his face in 
a stable and come out smelling like honey- 
suckle. Three weeks ago he defied what 
looked like an open-and-shut case against 
him to win acquittal on charges that he 
tried to plant an agent on the staff of the 
Senate’s McClellan committee investigat- 
ing labor racketeering (Trte, July 29). 
Last week he turned up cockily for a San 
Francisco meeting of the Teamsters’ con- 
stitution revision committee, there un- 
loaded some of the grand schemes that he 
hopes will shape the future glory of his 
union and his own powers. 

Playing Nasser to the Farouk of dis- 
credited Teamster President Dave Beck 


(Hoffa will almost certainly take over 
the teamster reins at the union’s Miami 
Beach convention next month), Jimmy 
Hoffa allowed that he is considering a 
plan to combine all the nation’s transport 
unions (aviation, trucking, shipping, rail- 
roading) into one council. Said he: “You 
can't have a one-city strike any more, or 
a strike in just one kind of transportation, 
You have to strike them all.” 

Even before Hoffa sang his melody, the 
same theme was batted out by none other 
than Harry Bridges, Red-lining boss of 
the West Coast International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, and 
a dedicated enemy of George Meany’s 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. (the C.1.0. ousted Bridges 
and his union long ago). Crowed Bridges: 
“There’s one thing I know. If the Team- 
sters and the two dock unions [i.e., his 
own and the East Coast’s International 
Longshoremen’s Association, also ousted | 
got together, they'd represent more eco- 
nomic power than the combined A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. They are ‘so concentrated. An 
economic squeeze and pressure can be ex- 
erted that puts any employer in a very 
tough spot—and furthermore, puts the 
U.S. Government on a tough spot. If the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. meets us head on, we'd 
knock the stuffings out of them.” 

Bridges, who already has a death grip 
on Hawaii's economy by his control of 
the docks and the plantation workers 
then added what may yet be the result of 
Jimmy Hoffa's muscle-flexing: “Hoffa is 
too tough for the A.F.L.-C.1.0. to handle. 
They can’t keep him in that league.” 

Will Hoffa get himself and his big 
(1,400,000 members) union kicked out 
of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.? He seems to be 
headed for just that despite his insist- 
ence that he wants to work his reforms 
within the parent organization. For in 
closed sessions with his constitution re- 
vision committee, Hoffa is solidifying his 
position with an attempt to undercut 
the powers of the Teamsters’ four re- 
gional conference bosses, thus piling more 
power on the presidency. 


INVESTIGATIONS 

Making a Living 

Standing before Senator John McClel- 
lan’s labor rackets investigating commit- 
tee in the Senate caucus room one day last 
week, Committee Counsel Robert Ken- 
nedy pointed to a set of charts listing 15 
union locals and their officers. These locals, 
he explained, are only a part of the 
58 whose 125,000 members comprise the 
Teamsters Union Joint Council 16, “the 
biggest ruling body of the Teamsters in 
New York City.” Teamsters Union Joint 
Council 16 controls the flow of all goods 
moving through the city. Said Kennedy 
“If the Teamsters are controlled or run 
by hoodlums or gangsters, or run by peo- 
ple who have an obligation to hoodlums 
and gangsters, or Communists, then the 
lifeblood of New York City, and really of 
the U.S., can be cut off . . . We are going 
to get into mass extortions, misuse of 
power, and mistreatment of individual 
union members.” Then, with a parade of 
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witnesses, Counsel Kennedy showed how 
Racketeer Johnny Dio and his friend, 
Jimmy Hoffa, took over in New York with 
just such purposes in mind. 

The parade started with sad-faced Sam 
Zakman, 44, sometime union organizer and 
former Communist who was a commissar 
with the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the 
Spanish Civil War. “I always liked the 
organizing field,” Zakman explained sim- 
ply, although he admitted he “wasn’t very 
successful at it.” One day in 1950 Zakman 
approached one Sam Berger. then manager 
of an International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union local in New York, asked Berger 
to help him pick up a charter for a union. 
“T had a family to support.” said Zakman. 
“Here was a chance to organize a trade 
[i.e., cab drivers] that never had been 
organized in New York. . . It would have 
been a good thing. . . a nice living.” 

The Driver's Seat. Zakman got his 
charter to “organize the unorganized” from 
the United Automobile Workers, A.F.L. 
(no kin to Walter Reuther’s U.A.W.- 
C.1.0.), later known as the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers. Who put up the money for 
office rent and expenses? Dio. Who became 
the local’s business manager? Dio. Zak- 
man began to feel put upon: Racketeer 
Dio was padding the local’s payroll with 
his own boys, among them an organizer 
named Benny (“The Bug”) Ross. 

“There is a fellow,” testified Zakman 
with reluctant admiration, “that did every- 
thing wrong, and organized better than the 
rest of them. . . He would just walk into 
a shop and pull the switch and say, ‘Every- 
body out on strike.’ He didn’t believe in 
elections. He was a hard worker.” Pre- 
dictably, the organization of cab drivers 
failed, Zakman was eased out of the union, 
and Johnny Dio finished up in the driver's 
seat, using the union for his own devices. 

Lester Washburn, former president of 
the U.A.W.-A.F.L., told the committee 
that he tried to get Dio out, instead ran 
head-on into trouble. Witness Washburn, 
now a Wisconsin resort owner, told the 
committee that he went for help to Sam 
Berger's boss, President David Dubin- 
sky of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. Dubinsky told him: 
“Dio’s no good. Get rid of him.” And 
although Dubinsky finally dropped Berger, 
Washburn said that he never helped on the 
Dio problem. In fact, added Washburn, 
he discovered later that one I.L.G.W.U. 
official had actually hired Johnny Dio to 
organize a plant in Roanoke, Va. Dubin- 
sky's explanation to Washburn; “Some- 
times we hire people to do certain jobs, 
but we don’t let them get on the inside 
of the organization.” 

Tributes. Once in power in New York, 
Mobster Dio’s union locals, already in con- 
trol of 5,000 members, got down to some 
reorganization work. With Jimmy Hoffa's 
help, the Dio-controlled units of U.A.W.- 
A.F.L. moved over into the Teamsters 
Union—and thus became part of the all- 
powerful Joint Council 16, now headed 
by Hoffa Pal John O'Rourke. 

Unlike legitimate locals, which are 
formed from the ground up, Dio’s paper 
locals had charters and officers to start 
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with; next they needed rank-and-file mem- 
bers—or at least the Dio-style equivalent: 
dues and welfare contributions. 

Time and again, the money came in 
from dishonest small businessmen, who 
happily paid tribute to Dio locals in return 
for labor peace. From young (22) John 
McNiff, executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists, 
came some details. Working chiefly with 
Negro and Puerto Rican people, who have 
been victimized most by crooked unions, 
A.C.T.U. found that the standard pro- 
cedure begins when “the union approaches 
the employer or is called by him to ward 
off unionization by a group genuinely inter- 
ested in protecting the workers. A contract 
is signed which has all or most of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: a wage scale a few 
cents above the legal minimum of $1 an 
hour . . . two to four holidays, no sick 
leave, little or no vacation pay, no wel- 
fare benefits, no seniority.” Result: no 
union meetings are ever held, workers 
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rarely see copies of their union contracts, 
are fired when they protest, never run an 
election, find that their dues have been 
collected from the bosses without their 
authorization, discover that in some places 
they are making less than ever. 

Concluded MeNiff: “The social effects 
of this collusion have already been felt by 
the taxpayers. Much criticism has been 
leveled at the Puerto Rican and Negro 
workers in New York City because they 
allegedly ‘overflow’ the welfare rolls. | Col- 
lusion| has made it virtually impossible 
for an unskilled Puerto Rican worker, 
supporting a family, to earn over $45 a 
week. This situation is costing New York 
City over $25 million a year in welfare 
payments alone.” 

What happens when the workers try to 
join forces against a dishonest employer? 
Says McNiff: “He simply picks up his 
cheap machines from Brooklyn, and with 


the help of the Dio-Hoffa-O’Rourke axis 
moves to the Bronx, where he finds an- 
other friendly union to dominate, and 
intimidates a new crop of unskilled and 
unlettered workers.” 

The Sweethearts. Before the week was 
out, the McClellan committee got first- 
hand testimony from five uncomfortable 
petty employers who found it more profit- 
able to sign “sweetheart contracts” with 
paper locals than with legitimate unions. 
In all five cases, the sweetheart contracts 
called for near-minimum wages, few if any 
of the basic benefits common to all labor- 
management contracts in the U.S. In some 
cases employers paid union dues out of 
management funds for only a small group 
of their employees, thus were able to use 
the liberal benefits of labor laws to keep 
other unions from organizing their shops. 
They were all variations on the same 
theme: no real union representation, little 
or no benefit for employees, safety for 
dollar-grabbing employers, big and sure 
incomes for Dio and the rest of the 
racketeers. 

As these tales of bribery and collusion 
dribbled to an end, the focus sharpened 
repeatedly on the men who have been 
charged with ruling this system of ruth- 
less exploitation. This week Chairman Me- 
Clellan would be ready to show the world 
the top dog himself. Scheduled to take 
the stand: Johnny Dio. 


POLLS 
The Four-Day Week? 


Checking up on public response to the 
idea of the four-day work week, which 
may be labor’s next great clarion call, 
Gallup pollsters last week found that 
relatively few Americans want more lei- 
sure. Of those questioned, 619% rejected 
the four-day week (31% say yes, 8% 
had no opinion). Biggest single occupa- 
tional group to turn thumbs down on the 
idea: farmers (769¢); manual workers 
mustered the strongest approval (39%). 
Fifty-four percent of the nation’s men 
opposed the four-day week. By contrast, 

7% of the women voted against it— 
presumably to keep husbands from get- 
ting underfoot, or out of hand. 


YOUTH 


The Scavengers 

In crowded parts of a crowded city like 
New York, youngsters are thrown daily 
into seething currents that begin be- 
yond their ken and frequently sweep be- 
yond their depth. Shouldered into can- 
yons created by bleak, impenetrable ten- 
ements of brownstone and iron, shifting 
across noisy pavements before the ex- 
haust-spewing lines of cars and trucks, 
they battle to save themselves from ano- 
nymity and the apathy of their elders. 
They form clubs or they run in gangs, and 
some learn to gamble with violence as 
quickly as they learn to step out of the 
path of cars. Roaming the parks and 
roads, scavenging for pride, for some kind 
of self-identification and for excitement, 
the gangs (125 in all New York) too 
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often base their conduct on moviedom’s 
version of swaggering honor, red-blooded 
achievement. They call themselves Egyp- 
tian Kings, Dragons, Beacons, Imperial 
Knights, Fordham Baldies, Comanches. 

Stickball Revenge. One night last week 
two boys walked through an uptown Man- 
hattan park. One was 15-year-old Michael 
Farmer, who limped as a result of a child- 
hood polio attack. The other was his 
friend, Roger McShane, 16. Suddenly, 
from the bushes sprang 17 members of the 
Egyptian Kings. Slashing with knives, 
the gang knocked the two boys to the 
ground, killed Mike Farmer and hurried 
away as Roger McShane, badly wounded, 
dragged himself into the street for help. 

Reasons for the attack were easy to 
find ich as they were. Days earlier, the 
Egyptian Kings had played stickball (a 
street version of baseball) with the Jest- 
ers. The Kings had lost, refused to pay off 
a 50¢-a-man bet on the game. Aroused by 
the Jesters’ protests, the Kings decided to 
whip a few Jesters. Mike Farmer and 
Roger McShane were the first boys that 
the Knights met on their caper—although, 
as far as the police could learn, neither 
victim was a member of any gang. 

"Thanks a Lot." Rounding up more 
than 4o known teen-age gang members in 
the area, the cops sifted their way down 
to the suspect 17. Nine of the gang, 15 to 
18 years old, were held for murder. The 
remaining eight, all under 15, were charged 
with juvenile delinquency. One of these, 
a 14-year-old boy known to his pals as 
“The Little King,” proudly bragged to 
detectives that he plunged his knife deep 
into Farmer's back “to get the feeling of a 
knife going through bone.” As he with- 
drew his blade, he told the dying boy: 
“Thanks a lot.” 

At week’s end city police strengthened 
their coverage of uptown gang areas. But 
their blanket was too thin. One night, 
only 73 hours after the Farmer attack, 
18-ye: 








ar-old George Marshall, standing on 
a Bronx street with a friend, was set upon 
by five boys and two girls, stabbed to 
death as his companion ran for help. 
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THE “Ecyptian Krncs” 


As the headlines blossomed, fearful 
mothers pulled their children from parks, 
police began patrolling from one corner of 
the city to another, and a magistrate 
called for a midnight curfew for everyone 
under 18. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Biggest Show in Wisconsin 


Two days before they were due to cast 
primary ballots in a special election to 
pick Joe McCarthy’s Senate successor, 
Wisconsin voters got some eleventh-hour 
advice from the influential (circ. 354,879) 
Milwaukee Journal. The Journal front- 
paged a cartoon of a circus tent and six 
sideshows, dubbed them former Governor 
Walter J. (for Jodok) Kohler Jr. and his 
six G.O.P. opponents. Warned the cap- 
tion: “Don’t be taken in by the side- 
shows.” The voters weren't. In an elec- 
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IN MANHATTAN Court 
Beyond their ken and beneath their depth. 


tion where total returns were slimmed to 
460,000 (out of 2,200,000 eligibles) by 
summer doldrums, Walter Kohler, 53, was 
a three-ring winner. 

Front-Runner Kohler, the only cam- 
paigner who had declared himself square- 
ly behind Dwight Eisenhower and Mod- 
ern Republicanism, faced some vociferous 
barking from the sideshows during the 
three-week campaign. Among the barkers: 
eight-term Congressman Alvin O'’Konski, 
53, whose campaign manager decided to 
sell O’Konski’s blend of domestic New 
Dealism and mossbacked foreign policy 
by television and newspaper spreads “just 
like you sell a new potato salad” (and 
brought him in third). Another was Ger- 
ald D. Lorge, 35, a “fighting marine” who 
fought a campaign in Joe McCarthy’s 
image, came in sixth to discover what 
nearly everyone else realized: even in 
Wisconsin, McCarthyism is dead. But the 
stiffest battle came from young ex-Con- 
gressman Glenn Davis, 42, who was sup- 
ported by most conservative Republicans. 
Davis, who had promised to look Ike in 
the eye and say No if he got to Washing- 
ton, carried 31 of Wisconsin’s 71 counties, 
led by 12,000 votes until late returns 
rolled in from populous Milwaukee Coun- 
ty. There many Democrats drew Repub- 
lican ballots (legal in Wisconsin prima- 
ries) to vote for Kohler, helped him to a 
final edge of 8,600 votes. 

Even so, methodical Walter Kohler was 
taking no chances, began campaigning last 
week for the general election Aug. 27. His 
first decision: to campaign on the same 
theme, “the record of the Republican Ad- 
ministration in Washington.” He was 
quickly established the favorite over 
Democratic Primary Winner William 
Proxmire, 41, who has also run three times 
for governor and has thrice been beaten 
(twice by Kohler). Reason: Yaleman 
Proxmire, who preserves the common 
touch by staying in $2.50 hotel rooms 
and writing speeches on a typewriter in 
the back of his Chevrolet campaign car, 
is also classed in Wisconsin among the 
political sideshows. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





DISARMAMENT 
An End to Surprises 


The London disarmament talks may 
prove in the end to be a dumb show, 
because agreement was never possible, and 
by one side never intended. But if the 
Russians are serious or even curious about 
disarmament, the Western allies gave them 
their chance last week to talk specifics. 

The four-power “working paper” pre- 
sented in person by John Foster Dulles, 
far from being just another facile essay in 
the propaganda of cold war, represented 
an imaginative and intricate effort to for- 
mulate—under the common theme of 
safeguarding against surprise attack—a 
program taking careful account of all the 
multiplicity of national interests of the 


in eliminating or diminishing the danger 
of surprise attack. 

Other men sitting round the Lancaster 
House table with Dulles accepted the 
equation, but had their reservations. 
Western Europeans feared that the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. might compromise on a 
European zone alone. In the process Ger- 
many might be left divided, a large part 
of the continent might conceivably be 
turned into a neutralized zone crisscrossed 
by international inspection teams, the 
countries themselves forced to submerge 
their strategic and political identities in a 
buffer zone between the two superpowers. 

To still such anxieties, U.S. diplomats 
drew up other inspection zones of U.S. 
and Russian lands in the Arctic, and 
Dulles won European support by making 





significant part of the territory of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Flight Patterns. To carry out the Open 
Skies scheme, the West does not envision 
inspection planes flying wherever the air 
crew feels like going. They would keep to 
prearranged flight patterns, carrying ob- 
servers not only from the country being 
inspected but from third and fourth pow- 
ers as well. First landing at predesignated 
border airports to be inspected themselves 
for bombs, etc., the inspection aircraft 
would take photos for an international 
control board, whose experts would then 
evaluate and interpret the pictures. 

Supplementing such air surveillance 
would be ground inspection teams at 
“principal ports, railway junctions, main 
highways and important airfields,” and 





DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATORS IN LoNDON* 


Centrel Press 


About as good as expected, and not as bad as feared. 


U.S. and its and of the Soviet 
Union too. 

It was the kind of lawyer’s undertaking 
at which Dulles excels. Pulling together 
15 nations, varying in size and strategic 
viewpoint from the U.S. to Luxembourg, 
was in itself a formidable achievement. So 
many inquiring cables and so many meet- 
ings were necessary that while all this 
went on U.S. Delegate Harold E. Stassen 
was reduced to postponing London sessions 
from day to day, simply because the West 
had not yet agreed on what to say to the 
Russians. Finally President Eisenhower 
had sent Dulles flying to London. 

Best Hope of Peace. For four days 
Dulles met with Britain's Foreign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Lloyd, France's Foreign Min- 
ister Christian Pineau, and his own repre- 
sentatives from NATO capitals (he had 
already talked with Canada’s new Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker—Time, Aug. 5). In 
the forefront of Dulles’ thinking, as he 
doodled, argued and explained in the 
musty committee chambers of Lancaster 
House, was this line of reasoning: 1) no 
nation that keenly feels itself in danger of 
attack is likely to reduce its arms; 2) with 
modern weapons of war, foreshortening 
time and space, the element of surprise 
has far greater weight than ever before in 
military calculation, and a big part of the 
fear of attack is the fear of surprise: 
therefore, 3) the best hope for peace and 
for reducing the burden of armaments lies 
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allies, 





inspection of European zones conditional 
upon Russian agreement to inspection 
elsewhere. Dulles made these proposals: 
@ All the continental U.S., Alaska and the 
Aleutians, Canada, and the U.S.S.R. “will 
be open to inspection.” If the Soviet 
Union turns down this broad proposal, the 
four powers “with the consent of Den- 
mark and Norway” propose an Arctic 
zone containing everything within the 
Arctic Circle except Finland and Sweden, 
plus those parts of Alaska, Kamchatka 
south of the Arctic Circle. and all the 
Aleutian and Kurile Islands. 

@ If, and only if, the Soviet Union ac- 
cepts either of these zones, the four pow- 
ers (U.S., Great Britain, Canada and 
France) “subject to the indispensable con- 
sent of the countries concerned, and to 
any mutually agreed exceptions” (e.g., 
Switzerland might want to stay out), pro- 
pose the inspection of all Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals and south to the 
4oth parallel. This zone would leave out 
the Soviet’s new Siberian factories and 
Western bases in North Africa, Saudi 
Arabia, Sicily, Spain and Greece. If the 
Soviet rejected this. then “a more limited 
zone of inspection in Europe could be dis- 
cussed,” so long as it “would include a 


Britain’s Selwyn Lloyd, France's Jules Moch 
Russia’s Roshchin and Zorin, Stassen, Dulles 
Britain’s Allan Noble and Canada’s Ambassador 
David Johnson 


some of their members would be empow- 
ered to enter plants engaged in the vast 
and complicated business of producing fis- 
sionable materials (France’s Jules Moch 
estimates that there are only too such 
plants in the world), They would keep 
track of every ounce produced. 

Reassurance in Berlin. Last week's 
proposals made the heart of the West’s 
disarmament plan. Yet, strictly speaking, 
the inspection plan is only the first phase 
of a program leading to 1) the ending of 
nuclear arms production, and 2) the re- 
duction of armed forces. Last week the 
U.S., Britain and France made a signifi- 
cant gesture to help Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s chances in next month’s West 
German elections. They joined in a decla- 
ration with the Germans in Berlin to the 
effect that German reunification still has 
high priority (even if little likelihood). A 
German political agreement would be 
made “interdependent” with agreement on 
the second phase of disarmament. 

After Dulles wound up his London pres- 
entation last week, Russia's Valerian Zorin 
replied that he would study the plan care- 
fully, then reiterated the old Soviet cry: 
immediate suspension of bomb tests with- 
out other conditions. 

“About as good as we expected, not as 
bad as we feared,” said the State Depart- 
ment. In other words, Zorin gave a tenta- 
tive but perhaps not a final no. The West 
was not asking for a fast answer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Her Majesty's Tweedy Enclave 


Britain’s Queen, said the young English 
nobleman firmly, presents to the public 
the personality of “a priggish schoolgirl, 
captain of the hockey team, a prefect, 
and a recent candidate for confirmation”; 
her manner is that of a debutante, her 
speaking style is “a pain in the neck”; her 
court is outmoded; and those who sur- 
round her “are almost without exception 
of the ‘tweedy’ sort.” 

Even in the freespoken atmosphere of 
Hyde Park such things are seldom said of 
a reigning monarch. Appearing last week 
in a respectable if small journal of opin- 
ion, the National and English Review, un- 
der the byline of its young editor Lord 
Altrincham, a peer of the realm and a 
Tory, they evoked a how! of indignant 
response all over the nation. “Lord Al- 
trincham’s attack is vulgar,” cried Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Tory Daily Express. “Being 
muddleheaded, it is destructive.” “Dis- 
graceful,” complained the League of Em- 
pire Loyalists. “Altrincham ought to be 
shot,”’ groused the Duke of Argyll. 

Emerging Personality. In the face of 
this huffing, the young (33) lord, who in 
times past has spoken out with equal 
vigor against such revered national insti- 
tutions as the Church of England and the 
House of Lords, held his ground firmly. 
“T meant every word, and I have no re- 
grets,” he told reporters. “Our monarchy 
is the kind that can be talked about like 
that, but if it becomes a sort of religious 
establishment that people cannot discuss, 
it will collapse.” 

For those who took the trouble to look 
beyond the headlines into the body of 
Lord Altrincham’s article, the point was 
clear enough and one that has troubled 
the thoughts of many another Briton 
now recovered from the first, fine rapture 
of enjoying a pretty, well-mannered new 
Queen: What and where are a monarch’s 
responsibilities in a democratic world? 
“When the Queen,” wrote Altrincham, 
“has lost the bloom of youth, her repu- 
tation will depend far more than it does 
now upon her personality. She will have to 
say things which people can remember, 
and do things on her own initiative which 
will make people sit up and take notice. 
As yet there is little sign that such a 
personality is emerging.” 

Needless Errors. “It says much for 
the Queen that she has not been incapaci- 
tated for her job by her woefully inade- 
quate training. But will she have the wis- 
dom to give her children an education 
very different from her own? Will she 
above all see to it that Prince Charles is 
equipped with all the knowledge he can 
absorb without injury to his health, and 
that he mixes during his formative years 
with children who will one day be bus 
drivers, dockers, engineers, etc.—not 
merely with future landowners? 

“Those of us who believe that the mon- 
archy can survive and play an even more 
beneficent part ... are not content to re- 
main silent while needless errors go un- 
corrected.” 
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A Faint Cheer for U.N. 


Beneath statues of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, William Pitt the Younger and of him- 
self, 82-year-old Sir Winston Churchill 
wearing white tie and tails, the blue ribbon 
of the Garter across his chest, looked and 
sounded the proud and unyielding English- 
man as he spoke out last week in Lon- 
don’s s00-year-old Guildhall. His audience 
was 550 American and British lawyers and 
their wives, his theme was that “justice 
knows no frontiers,” and his warning was 
that “justice is not being achieved’’ in 
the U.N. Assembly. 

Said Churchill: “I do not throw in my 
lot with those who say that Britain should 
leave the U.N. But it is certain that if 


Larry Burrows—Lire 
CHURCHILL 
Why give a little power big power? 


the Assembly continues to take its de- 
cisions on grounds of enmity, opportunism, 
or purely jealousy and petulance, the 
whole structure may be brought to noth- 
ing.” As a man who stoutly backed the 
ill-fated Egyptian adventure of his suc- 
cessor Sir Anthony Eden, Churchill to 
this day (like many Britons) deplores the 
part the U.N. played in halting the war 
short of victory, and he has always 
thought it unrealistic to give as much 
weight to the opinions of a small power as 
to a large. Said Churchill: “The shape of 
the U.N. has changed greatly from its 
original form and from the intention of its 
architects. The differences between the 
great powers have thrown responsibility 
increasingly on the Assembly. This has 
been vastly swollen by the addition of 
new nations. We wish all these new na- 
tions well. Indeed we created many of 
them and have done our best to ensure 
their integrity and prosperity. But it is 
anomalous that the vote or prejudice of 
any small country should affect events 
involving populations many times exceed- 
ing their number, and affect them as mo- 
mentary self-advantage may direct. 





“There are many cases where the U.N. 
have failed. Hungary does creep across 
my mind, We cannot be content with an 
arrangement where our new system of in- 
ternational laws applies only to those who 
show themselves willing to keep them.” 

Finally, he warned his listeners, “‘the 
mere creation of international organiza- 
tions does not relieve us of our individual 
responsibilities. It falls to the righteous 
man individually to do what he can and 
to form with his friends alliances that are 
manifestly crowned with justice and 
honor.” 


The Windsor Plot 


On Aug. 2, 1940, with the Wehrmacht 
at the English Channel, and beleaguered 
Britain waiting seemingly helpless and 
hopeless on the other side, Germany's 
Minister to Portugal sent an encouraging 
telegram to his boss in Berlin, Foreign 
Minister and ex-champagne salesman Joa- 
chim von Ribbentrop. The Duke of Wind- 
sor, Britain’s ex-King Edward VIII, it 
said, was ready and eager to return home 
with his American wife to reclaim the 
throne of Britain for both of them. To 
bring this about, the message went on, 
there were two possibilities: either Eng- 
land would urge him to come back, which 
Windsor considered entirely possible, or 
Germany would express the desire to nego- 
tiate with him. In either case, the minister 
concluded, Windsor was prepared for any 
personal sacrifice, 

This message was but one item in a fat 
file of captured German documents, the 
tenth volume of which was published last 
week simultaneously in the U.S. and Brit- 
ain. Like many another message directed 
to the prancing paranoid who planned to 
rule the world from Berlin, it revealed not 
so much historical fact as the fantastic 
lengths of self-deception followed by Hit- 
ler’s ever-toadying diplomats in their con- 
stant effort to tell the Fiihrer what he 
wanted to hear. 

Task Force. By Nazi standards, the 
Duke of Windsor might prove a_ use- 
ful tool. (Wasn’t the royal family of Ger- 
man descent anyway?) The Germans saw 
Windsor as a king forced off his throne and 
sent into exile for love of a woman; and 
the thought must still rankle. Forced to 
flee from his French home, unwelcome in 
England, probably humiliated by the offer 
of the governorship of one of his younger 
brother’s most insignificant West Indies 
colonies, the Duke of Windsor seemed a 
natural for the German cause. Hitler's 
Ribbentrop spared no effort to snare him. 


Sympathetic Spaniards and Portuguese 
were enlisted in the effort, and Walter 
Schellenberg, head of the Gestapo’s 


counter-espionage organization, was sent 
to Lisbon at the head of an 18-man task 
force to direct the operation. The mission 
got off to a fine start when the Windsors 
arrived in Portugal, en route to the Ba- 
hamas, and found the British embassy 
swarming with refugees seeking aid. The 
British ambassador, desperate for a place 
to bed them down, finally settled on a 
profiered villa in Estoril, only to find too 
late that it was the home of a pro-Nazi 
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Portuguese banker, who stayed on to play 
host to the visitors. 

Fatuous End. Careful never to mention 
their German connections, foreign opera- 
tives in Portugal did their best to frighten 
Windsor with cooked-up tales of Chur- 
chillian vengeance directed against him 
through Britain’s intelligence service. An 
ominous warning was slipped into a bou- 
quet of flowers presented to the Duchess. 
“A firing of shots . . . through the bed- 
room window,” wrote the German min- 
ister to Ribbentrop, “scheduled for the 
night of July 30, was omitted, since the 
psychological effect on the Duchess would 
only have been to increase her desire to 
depart, [but] through steady undermining 
of their sense of security, the Duke and 
Duchess were strongly influenced.” 

In fact, Windsor was offered the Baha- 
mas post largely because the British want- 
ed him off the Continent, where he might 
have been captured and proved a valuable 
prisoner for the Germans. Windsor sailed 
to the Bahamas on the agreed date and all 
the German plotting came to nothing. 
Said the British Foreign Office last week: 
“His Royal Highness never wavered in his 
loyalty to the British cause. The German 
records are necessarily a much tainted 
source.” Added the Times of London: 
“The German efforts range from the sin- 
ister to the fatuous and end on a note of 
glorious, unconscious farce.” 


FRANCE 
Austerity in August 


Two million Parisians went to the 
provinces and the beaches last week for 
the biggest annual paid vacation (three 
weeks) in the country’s history, leaving 
a deserted Paris to the American tourists. 
But this year their government remained 
behind in the deserted capital, morosely 
counting up the consequences of France's 
“Fly Now—Pay Later” economic policy. 

Sitting at the side of Premier Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury, his friend and fre- 
quent tennis opponent, was the young 
man entrusted with saving France from 
economic folly. Handsome, lanky Félix 
Gaillard at 37 is France’s youngest Fi- 
nance Minister of the century. A man 
who comes from the cognac country, 
wears the Rosette of the Resistance, plays 
clean classic piano and dirty rock ’n’ roll, 
Politician Gaillard is a man with a mis- 
sion. For his colleagues he drew a lucid 
and gloomy picture. 

Without Transfusions. In the past 18 
months, said Gaillard, France has ex- 
hausted its $1.1 billion Stabilization Fund 
and run through its $500 million Euro- 
pean Payments Union loan; the $300 
million advanced a month ago from the 
Bank of France’s precious gold reserves 
“will not last beyond the end of Sep- 
tember.” For the first time since World 
War II France can no longer count on 
generous transfusions ($5.5 billions in 
U.S. aid since 1945). 

Domestically, the phony cost-of-living 
index, artfully manipulated to conceal 
the inflationary upcreep, has finally burst 
through its ceiling, setting off an auto- 
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matic 5.5% minimum wage rise for 800,- 
ooo employees. With every allowance for 
crop failures, the cost of Suez and the 
price of Algeria’s billion-franc-a-day war, 
said Gaillard, France’s “fundamental” 
trouble is that “for several years our 
internal consumption has been rising more 
rapidly than our production.” 

Gaillard urged a 5% tax boost on “un- 
essential goods,” from furs and motorcy- 
cles to radios and yachts. He wanted a re- 
duction in state subsidies, which would 
probably result in a 10% rise in rail and 
subway fares and gas bills. And he de- 
manded a 600 billion-franc ($1.7 billion) 
slash in government spending. “These 
measures may look severe to you,” con- 
cluded Gaillard, “but they are barely suffi- 
cient.” Even with these measures Gaillard 
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Févrx GATLLarD 
The upcreep must come down. 


was budgeting for a $2.3 billion deficit 
this year. 

Weekend Whack. No minister wanted 
to cut his own department much. Com- 
plained Labor Minister Albert Gazier, a 
Socialist: “I don’t want to be known 
as Minister of Unemployment.” Snapped 
Gaillard: “And I don’t want to be re- 
membered as Minister of Bankruptcy.” 

Unable to have his way, Gaillard of- 
fered his resignation to President Coty, 
who had to put off his own holiday 
departure for the French Alps. For the 
final session at Bourgés-Maunoury’s house 
in suburban Saint Germain, ex-Premier 
Guy Mollet was brought in to swing his 
Socialists into line. Then the Premier 
announced to the waiting reporters that 
550 billion francs had been whacked off 
the estimates; over the weekend tech- 
nicians would try to slice off the remain- 
ing 50 billion to satisfy Gaillard. The 
youngest Finance Minister promised to 
make his resignation “conditional,” i.e., 
staying on if his full program went 
through. Otherwise his resignation would 
probably bring down the government. 
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COMMUNISTS 


Somewhere in Rumania 

The first hint of big things to come was 
the announcement from Belgrade that 
Russia would at last make good on its 
broken promise of $250 million in aid to 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. Four days later came 
Radio Moscow’s announcement: Soviet 
Communist Boss Nikita Khrushchev and 
Tito had met “somewhere in Rumania.” 
Khrushchev had brought along a tidy dele- 
gation, including agile First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas Mikoyan, a trade expert, and 
76-year-old Otto Kuusinen, former Sec- 
retary of the Comintern. But Khru- 
shchev’s old partner, Soviet Premier 
Nikolai Bulganin, did not come along, 
and he will not accompany the boss to 
East Germany next week, indicating either 
physical or political indisposition. 

Two days later, a vague communiqué 
spoke of agreement on “concrete forms of 
cooperation.” But Tito, who insists that 
each Red state should work out its own 
brand of Communism, managed to head 
off any references in the communiqué to 
“the Socialist camp” and “proletarian in- 
ternationalism,” two phrases dearly loved 
by Moscow to indicate domination of all 
Communism. The communiqué’s talk of 
“working to remove obstacles” suggested 
that obstacles are still there. Obviously, 
Tito is not lightly going to surrender any 
of his nine-year-old independence; just as 
obviously, he is still a Communist. There 
was perhaps a smidgin of truth in a Rus- 
sian commentator’s remark: “The com- 
mon objectives and tasks of our two 
countries are greater than our differences.” 


TURKEY 


Benevolent Bomber 

“T didn’t realize,” said a U.S. tourist in 
Turkey last week as he gaped at the dev- 
astation on all sides, “that Istanbul was 
so badly bombed during the war.” A guide 
promptly reassured him that Turkey's 
largest and most famed city had never 
been a target for enemy bombers.* But 
what the explosives of wartime combat- 
ants had done in malice for the clutter of 
London and Berlin, the peaceful but rest- 
less ambition of Premier Adnan Menderes 
was doing for Istanbul. 

Night after night, all sumneer long, the 
sleep of tired Turks has been interrupted 
by the blasts of dynamite. All day long, 
bulldozers roar and root through Istan- 
bul’s cluttered slums and crowded busi- 
ness sections, sweeping away unsightly 
shacks and once busy office buildings. 
Bedrooms and bathrooms peep nakedly 
from the fronts of half-demolished 
houses. On only 48 ‘hours’ notice, ten- 
ants are often forced to vacate con- 
demned buildings and find new premises 
to live or work in. Istanbul’s face lifting 
is costing perhaps $1,000,000 a day, and 
Premier Menderes is in no mood to 
brook delays. 


* Neutral Turkey declared war on Germany ten 
weeks before V-E day, thus qualifying for char- 
ter membership in the U.N. 
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Crossroads Jumble. The ancient city 
has seen the glory and decline of two 
empires. Founded by the Greeks six cen- 
turies before Christ, and chosen as the 
site of a new Rome by the Emperor Con- 
stantine in A.D. 330, the city was known 
first as Byzantium. As Constantinople, it 
was a world capital for 1,100 years until 
it fell in 1453 to the founders of a new 
empire, the vigorous Turks of the Otto- 
man Conqueror Mohammed II. 

Under Turkish rule, Constantinople’s 
famed Christian shrines, like the great 
basilica of Saint Sophia, were restored and 
refurbished to the glory of Allah. Slim 
minarets rose skyward alongside rounded 
Byzantine domes. New architectural jew- 
els. like the Blue Mosque of Sultan Ahmed 
I, sprang up to rival the old, and the hiv- 
ing humanity drawn by commerce to this 
natural crossroads of land and sea began 
to fill every available crevice with the in- 
significant architecture of its daily life. 

When the new Turkish republic of 
Kemal Ataturk took over from the mori- 
bund Ottoman Empire after World War I, 
the ancient glories of Constantinople were 
already flaking away in a slow death of 
peeling paint, collapsed masonry, commer- 
cial clutter and neglect. Nobody much 
cared. The fashion then was to lavish 
attention on the bustling new inland cap- 
ital of Ankara. As time passed, tourist 
interest and national pride in the posses- 
sion of a great historical monument grad- 
ually restored Turkish affection to the city 
they now called Istanbul. Still, nobody 
did much about repaving its streets, re- 
storing its buildings or clearing its slums 
until last summer, when energetic Adnan 
Menderes, cooling off on the Bosporus, 
chanced to rummage around in some old 
plans for refurbishing the city. Men- 
deres put his army to work as laborers, 
to save money. 

No Half Measures. In the first spurt of 
the Premier's enthusiasm, whole forests of 
unsightly shacks were swept away. Wood- 
en sheds lining the shores of the pictur- 
esque Golden Horn disappeared over- 
night. The cluttered squares at both ends 
of the old Galata Bridge were widened and 
lengthened by demolishing half a block of 
buildings at either end. Bulldozers roared 
up the coastal road along the Bosporus 
sweeping away fountains, buildings or 
anything else that stood in their way. 
Many a corner of old Constantinople 
looked as though the barbarians had swept 
down on it; in fact Byzantine purists, who 
think the Turks are, at best, indifferent to 
the ancient Greek glories, looked on with 
foreboding. 

This spring, after a winter of thought 
and a quick second giance at the city, 
Menderes went to work on Istanbul in 
even greater earnest. “Half measures,” he 
announced, “won't do.”” When Istanbul's 
mayor raised a feeble protest, the Premier, 
it was said, suggested he take a long vaca- 
tion and promptly pre-empted his office. 
Where before only the fagades of build- 
ings were condemned, Menderes now tore 
down whole structures. By last week, 
more than 10,000 buildings had been 
“Menderazed.” 
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FAcE-LIFTING IN ISTANBUL (SULEIMAN MOSQUE IN DISTANCE) 
What Constantine made, Menderes will remake. 


On business in Baghdad recently, Men- 
deres jumped out of bed in the middle of 
the night to send a cable announcing, 
“Have decided to tear down house op- 
posite Spice Bazaar on Eminonu Square. 
Proceed with expropriation.” One night he 
spent five hours in the sidecar of a motor- 
cycle supervising the construction of a 
new superparkway that will stretch from 
Beyazid Square to Emperor Theodosius’ 
sth century wall. 

Other jobs the Premier hopes to en- 
compass are the doubling in size of the 
city’s five most important squares and the 
widening of every street leading into 
them, the completion of an opera house 
at the end of famed Taksim Square, pav- 
ing of the city’s streets, removal of the 
present monument to Kemal Ataturk and 
the building of a still bigger and finer one, 
clearance of the tangled slum area along 
the Golden Horn where the Roman patri- 
cians once had their finest villas, and. last 
but not least, a subway under the Golden 
Horn and a bridge over the Bosporus, con- 
necting Europe and Asia. But though new 
ideas for construction and destruction 
buzz in the Premier's head from dawn to 
dusk, no detailed plan of this vast recon- 
struction program has ever been pub- 
lished. Many a local critic suspects that 
Menderes is just making it up as he goes 
along. They cite the case of the State 
Monopoly Building. which Menderes first 
remodeled and then, in a fit of impatience, 
decided to tear down, But the Premier 
insists to one and all that he knows 
exactly what he is doing. 

Meanwhile, the work goes on apace to 
the general approval of most people of 
the long-neglected city. “Unfortunately,” 
said one Istanbul businessman last week, 
“this is the only way Istanbul can get a 
new look. We Turks just don't have such 


refinements as. responsible planning 
boards. Besides, if he did print the plans 
in advance, the land speculators would 
move in and raise the price of the whole 
project ten times.” 


OMAN 


Aiming at the Imam 

When the hero of Evelyn Waugh’s novel 
Scoop went off to cover the war in Ethi- 
opia, the London Daily Beast’s publisher 
gave him a tip on how to send dispatches 
out of such places—by cleft sticks. Last 
week some 20 newsmen covering the weird 
little war in Oman were marooned by the 
nervous British on desert islands and air- 
strips in the Persian Gulf without one 
cleft stick among them. All they could 
report was that the R.A.F., at the request 
of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman, con- 
tinued to drop warning leaflets and then 
strafe the mountain fastnesses of the rebel- 
lious Imam of Oman, who has perhaps 600 
troops at his beck and call. The R.A.F. 
under instructions only to scare and dis- 
perse the enemy without trying to kill him, 
seemed to be settling nothing. 

None of the assembled war correspond- 
ents had yet seen the Imam and his phan- 
tom forces, or for that matter the Sultan. 
Lieut. General Sir Geoffrey Bourne flew in 
from his Cyprus Middle East command 
headquarters to the Sultan’s forward base 
at Ibri to’ consult on the next step, to send 
British-led local troops overland to the 
Imam’s capital, wind up the war quickly 
and so preserve Britain’s reputation as a 
reliable protector and friend of Persian 
Gulf oil sheikdoms. At week's end the Lon- 
don Foreign Office issued the first casualty 
report: Muscatis 7, Britons o. Of the 
enemy Omanis, nobody knew the casual- 
ties. if any. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Here Comes Charley 


When mild little Carlos Garcia took 
over as President of the Philippines after 
the plane-crash death of the nation’s be- 
loved Ramon Magsaysay last March, Gar- 
cia announced, in a paraphrase of Harry 
Truman, that he felt as if he had been 
hit by a ton of bricks.* Like Truman, he 
was a faithful member of an old political 
machine, was picked as Vice President 
on straight party considerations, and 
seemed no man to fill his predecessor’s 
larger shoes. Charley Garcia, 60, was ex- 
pected to serve out the remaining nine 
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Living it down. 


months of Ramon Magsaysay’s term, and 
then agreeably take a comfortable po- 
litical sinecure to get out of the way. 

Nothing but Nice Things. But Garcia 
resembled Harry Truman in another way: 
he was determined to make it on his own, 
and he had a way of confounding the 
experts. Last week in Manila, as the last 
of 1,300 delegates to Garcia's (and Mag- 
saysay’s) Nacionalista Party convention 
packed up to go home, Garcia had the 
presidential nomination in his pocket 
(with 888 votes on the first ballot). At 
Garcia's feet lay the defeated Nacionalista 
paladins who had sought to deny him the 
nomination, including Nacionalista Party 
Boss Eulogio (““Amang”) Rodriguez, Gar- 
cia’s onetime mentor, who went down to 
defeat with 69 votes, and bitter, profes- 
sionally anti-American Claro Recto, Mag- 
saysay’s most implacable enemy, who won 
a humiliating 14 votes. 

Even by Philippine standards, it had 
been quite a convention. Garcia’s task 
force took over the fancier Dewey Boule- 
vard’s nightclubs to entertain the dele- 


%* Said Harry Truman to reporters after death 
of Franklin Roosevelt, “I don't know if any of 
you fellows ever had a load of hay or a bull 
fall on him. But last night the whole weight 
of the moon and the stars fell on me.” 
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gates. Everything, including the samba- 
happy hostesses, was on the house. Dele- 
gates were met at airports, bus and rail 
stations by Garcia men who eagerly 
pressed a little convention spending mon- 
ey (from about $150 to $250, depending 
on the delegate, said Garcia's opponents ) 
into their hands, guided them off forth- 
with to Dewey Boulevard. 

Welcome the Day Shift. When the 
convention formally opened at Santa Ana 
race track in Manila’s suburb of Makati, 
the delegates passed through turnstiles 
where they were shaken down by khaki- 
clad cops, standing beside signs that read: 
“Please Deposit Your Firearms and Dead- 
ly Weapons Here.” Dutifully, 39 dele- 
gates deposited gats the first day. 

As they left the turnstiles, the delegates 
were set upon immediately by bevies of 
bosomy beauties wearing “Garcia for 
President” sashes over their décolletage. 
“Ah,” said one red-eyed delegate, “I see 
the day shift has taken over.’’ Garcia op- 
ponents complained that the Garcia but- 
tons pinned on delegates’ lapels often had 
1o-peso bills under the button. The free 
sandwiches, similarly equipped, came to 
be known as “peso sandwiches.” 

Candidate Garcia himself was at a com- 
mand post five miles away playing chess 
with his military aide, broke off the game 
briefly to intervene when he feared that 
his floor handlers might ineptly let the 
first ballot be taken Sunday morning in- 
stead of Saturday night. Warned experi- 
enced Old Pol Garcia: “You can never 
tell what will happen during twelve dark 
hours.” 

With Garcia nominated, and the Na- 
cionalista Party thus returning to pre- 
Magsaysay normalcy, Manila sat back to 
await the convention of the opposition 
Liberal Party, headed by 62-year-old José 
Yulo, onetime Philippine correspondent 
for John Foster Dulles’ legal firm of Sul- 
livan & Cromwell, and co-author (with 
U.S. Army Major Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er*) of the first law passed by the new 
Philippine commonwealth in 1935. 

Tea & Firearms. José Yulo’s Liberal 
Party convention was no competition for 
the Nacionalistas in the Dewey Boulevard 
fleshpots. José Yulo wanted it that way, 
to contrast his party and Carlos Garcia’s, 
since the Liberal Party is still trying to 
live down its reputation for corruption 
during the Quirino administration. Yulo 
gave one sedate, nonalcoholic tea to re- 
ceive the delegates, 95% already pledged 
to him. There were no bosomy Yulo 
boosters and no peso sandwiches, but a 
fair number of Liberals obediently checked 
their firearms at the door. 

Yulo had the nomination in the bag. 
But the first major blow to his campaign 
was his failure to win the support of Ma- 


* Yulo says the law was really written by Major 
Eisenhower, that he took Ike’s draft paragraphs, 
cut them out and pasted them into the proper 
order to constitute the proposed law (a defense 
measure), and sent it off to President Manuel 
Quezon, who rammed it through Congress with- 
out a change. Yulo, who used to play golf with 
Ike at Canlubang Country Club, quotes Major 
Eisenhower as exclaiming in wonder: “This is 
legislation by shears.” 
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nuel (Manny) Manahan, 41, a man with a 
magnetic touch in the barrios whom many 
Filipinos regard as a potential second 
Magsaysay (Time, May 13). Manahan 
refused to unite his Progressives with 
Yulo’s Liberals unless nominated for Vice 
President, and Yulo had already pledged 
the job to able, 46-year-old Diosdado 
Macapagal, who has the necessary po- 
litical asset of having also been a close 
friend of Magsaysay, and though a mem- 
ber of the opposition, was Magsaysay’s 
voice on foreign affairs in the House 
ot Representatives. 

The news of Manny Manahan’s decision 
to run on his own was wafted to pleased 
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Living it up. 


Carlos Garcia, cruising in Manila Bay on 
the presidential yacht Santa Maria. He 
hoped that Manahan’s decision would 
split the vote of the anti-Garcia Magsay- 
say forces. The election will not be until 
November, but with both major conven- 
tions out of the way, Garcia at the begin- 
ning of the race has to be reckoned a slight 
favorite. 


INDIA 


Communists in Office 

India’s Communists won their first 
major electoral victory in the steaming 
southwestern Indian state of Kerala last 
March, but few politicians in New Delhi 
were inclined at the time to take the 
matter seriously. The Communists were 
behaving so correctly, and besides, as 
required by law they were careful to get 
the approval of New Delhi for most of 
the changes they wanted to make. Soon 
Britain's Manchester Guardian, reflecting 
the bemused judgments of Indian intel- 
lectuals, was talking euphorically of “con- 
stitutional Communism” in Kerala. 

"Something for Everyone."' Working 
ostentatiously within the legal limits of 
the Indian constitution, Kerala’s Com- 
munist bosses have churned out a steady 
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flow of legislation designed, on paper at 
least, to give something to almost every- 
one. The Reds’ major tactical aim: to 
create in Kerala an active, working base 
for the Indian Communist Party, a base 
modeled to a large degree on Mao Tse- 
tung’s remote redoubt of Yenan, from 
which Mao won all China. 

Kerala is looking more like Yenan ev- 
ery day. In the countryside, Red-directed 
“peoples’ action committees” assiduously 
poke their noses into everything from 
state transportation to the government's 
“fair price” food shops. When reports 
reached Kerala’s capital of Trivandrum 
that some of the “action committees” 
were usurping the functions of the law 
courts, Communist Chief Minister E.M.S 
Namboodiripad replied blandly: “A gov- 
ernment is best that rules the least.” The 
“peoples’ committees,” he told his fol- 
lowers, were the wave of the future. 

Rip Off the Roof. Next, Namboodi- 
ripad & Co. set out to cut down the 
authority of the Kerala state police force. 
“The police,” said Namboodiripad, “have 
always been used to suppress mass move- 
ments of workers and peasants.” He or- 
dered them to stand on the sidelines 
except in cases of “murder, rape, arson 
or assault.” 

The inevitable followed. On many tea 
and rubber plantations, work came almost 
to a halt. Red labor leaders called flash 
strikes on the slightest provocation. Plan- 
tation managers who balked at the strik- 
ers’ demands found themselves faced with 
anarchy. In Kerala’s 107° heat, workers 
surrounded the homes of the managers, 
cut off their supplies of food and water. 
On one plantation the workers urinated 
in all the rain barrels, were defeated only 
when the plantation manager ripped off 
the roof of his house and collected rain 
water in the bedrooms. Loyal workers 
who tried to smuggle food or water to 
their employers were beaten and stabbed. 

In New Delhi, Shriman Narayan, gen- 
eral secretary of Nehru’s Congress Party, 
back from a tour of Kerala, reported a 
“complete breakdown of law and order.” 
Red Minister Namboodiripad was proud 
of it: he plans, he said, to close many 
of the state’s jails and turn their grounds 
into public flower gardens. He had already 
freed many Communists from jail, what- 
ever the charges on which they were 
convicted. 

Don't Mention It. How was the 
Reds’ program being received by Kerala's 
masses? In a few districts there were 
protests, mostly by small landlords, but 
by and large, plain Keralans seemed all 
too delighted with their new government. 
After all, nobody liked the cops. Besides, 
there was the never-ending flow of won- 
derful promises pouring out of the Com- 
munists’ legislative cornucopia in Trivan- 
drum, and nobody yet talked about the 
long-range fate of the thousands who will 
be out of work as production falls or 
plantations close down altogether. 

Far more significant was the effect of 
Kerala on the rest of India. Despite 
belated but increasing concern in New 
Delhi, most Indians seemed to regard 
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In the world's largest city, a flower in every taxi. 


Kerala's difficulties as mere growing pains. 
This suits the Indian Communist Party 
fine. Already in the state of Madras, and 
in Communist-oriented Andhra, teachers 
and laborers are demanding equal pay to 
that promised (but not yet delivered) 
to their counterparts in Kerala. 

The success of Kerala has created a 
new surge of confidence in the Indian 
Communist Party. Ajoy Ghosh, the 
party’s general secretary, came out of 
a Politburo meeting in Trivandrum last 
week smiling happily. “The small party 
we have had until now,” he declared, “‘is 
unsuitable. What we need is to develop 
a truly national character. We want a 
big party with a big membership.” He 
seemed well on the way to getting just 
that. 


JAPAN 
Dai Ichi 


In Tokyo the time of the rains had 
passed and hot and humid summer settled 
firmly in on the rickety, raucous, jerry- 
built capital that has sprung up from the 
ashes and rubble of 1945. Tokyo, Japan’s 
capital since 1868, was before World War 
II a sort of oriental Washington, D.C. 
Officially, only a limited number of night- 
clubs were permitted in the capital, and 
the sword-swinging prewar Japanese police 
force saw to it that decorum was the 
order of the day as well as the night. Now 
all this has changed. In twelve feverish, 
prosperous postwar years, Tokyo has had 
an explosive growth. Not only is it now 
the new Shanghai of the Far East, but it 
has also overtaken New York and London 
and become the largest city in the world. 

Last week the 8,471,637 inhabitants of 
Tokyo’s 789 square miles* were hurtling 
* Compared with 8,346,137 pop. for London's 
693 sq. mi., 7,771,509 for New York's 319 sq. 
mi. Greater Tokyo (which includes the sprawl 
ing port of Yokohama) is also much more heav- 
ily populated (approximately 20 million) than 
either the New York metropolitan area (15-5 
million) or Greater London (10 million). 





to and from their homes and offices in goo 
overcrowded tramcars, 860 jammed buses, 
14.3 miles of pin-neat subway tunnels, 
240,000 autos, and 12,451 desperately 
driven taxis, popularly known as “kami- 
kazes.” To enforce the law in their bur- 
geoning metropolis, Tokyoites have the 
services of 22,334 policemen (now 
equipped with nightsticks and U.S.-made 
.38-cal. revolvers instead of swords), One 
of the police force’s biggest headaches: a 
spreading rash of crimes of violence by the 
spiv and Teddy-boy element of the city’s 
350,000 students, whose favorite weapons 
are knives and bicycle chains. 

Ginza & Gardens. Tokyo's daily vital 
statistics include 340 births, 128 deaths, 
256 weddings, 20 divorces and 6 suicides. 
Despite the fact that 400 new buildings 
are going up monthly, Tokyo is still suf- 
fering a staggering (400,000) housing 
shortage. The current price of land along 
the famed Ginza is $4,160 for four square 
yards. The prewar regulation limiting the 
number of nightclubs has long since been 
forgotten. Tokyo now has 35,000 bars, 
2,000 brothels and 73,000 foreign civilian 
residents (including 10,000 Americans). 

Not all of the prewar graces are gone. 
Over the pea-green waters of the 500- 
year-old, moss- and lichen-encrusted Im- 
perial Moat, big-winged black butterflies 
flutter languidly. Within the Imperial Pal- 
ace grounds (visited by 700,000 Japanese 
yearly) swarms of graceful scarlet dragon- 
flies dip and glitter in the sunshine. In 
tiny rock gardens behind the bamboo 
walls of private homes, artificial fountains 
gurgle, and tiny bells tinkle to the slight- 
est breeze. Traffic cops, sweating in their 
summer khakis, pause to admire carefully 
arranged clusters of chrysanthemums set 
in their dusty control stations, sip glasses 
of hot green tea to keep cool. And even 
the most suicidal of taxi drivers is more 
likely than not to have at least one flower 
vase in his careening chariot. 

Double Life. The postwar impact of 
the West, and particularly of the U.S., has 
created a striking duality in the lives of 
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Tokyo's plain people. They wear Western 
clothes to work, slip into cool kimonos or 
yukata at home. They drink coffee or eat 
popsicles at midmorning, have curried 
rice, raw fish or veal cutlet for lunch, go 
home to green tea, rice, seaweed, lily bulb, 
lotus root and bean curd. They go to see 
Marilyn Monroe at the cinema one night, 
follow this up (finances permitting) with 
long excursions to lengthy and painstak- 
ingly stylized classic Japanese Kabuki or 
No dramas. 

The total effect of the U.S. influence has 
yet to be evaluated. Says one American 
resident in Tokyo: “They are using us like 
gunpowder—to blow up the thick walls of 
old custom.” Gunpowder or not, the 
Western influence. matched by Japan’s 
own singular drive and energy, is giving 
the country the highest living standard in 
the Far East. And the living standard in 
Tokyo is higher than anywhere else in 
the four main rich and fertile islands of 
Japan. This, in part, is responsible for 
Tokyo's spectacular population increase, 
which now averages about 250,000 annual- 
ly—from 70,000 to 80,000 through Tokyo 
births alone, and a colossal 180,000 annu- 
ally through immigration from the coun- 
tryside. As a symbol of power and riches, 
Tokyo has now become to plain Japanese 
what London was to Dick Whittington, or 
New York to Horatio Alger’s boys. 

Seiichiro Yasui, 66, who has been gov- 
ernor of Tokyo for a decade, has no idea 
where it will all end. Says he: “Ii this 
keeps up, Tokyo's population will be 12 
million by 1970. Tokyo has got to stop 
growing.” 


Status of Mind 


At 4 a.m. U.S. Marine Pic. Adolph W. 
Merten took a blurry look at the barroom 
quintet and decided he saw four Japanese 
Communists all set to kill an American 
Army sergeant. Merten, a Korea veteran 
subject to “Bolshephobia” (i.e., seeing 
Red) when liquored up, fired five wavering 
revolver shots. Shiro Takawa, 19, no Com- 
munist but simply another patron in the 
Yokosuka bar, fell dying. When Merten 
went to trial before a Japanese court last 
week for manslaughter, his Japanese law- 
yer pulled out Article 39 of the Japanese 
criminal code, which holds that “an act 
by a person of unsound mind is not 
punishable.” Judge Minoru Kamiizumi 
agreed, set Merten free because the ma- 
rine “had been drinking whisky for several 
hours, showed symptoms of pathological 
intoxication and was in a state of mental 
unsoundness.” 

This kind of justice to G.I.s might make 
some U.S. citizens feel better about turn- 
ing over U.S. Soldier William Girard to 
the Japanese courts, but Tokyo’s Mainichi 
had a deeper worry: “This is like telling 
the world that in Japan you can do any- 
thing if you are drunk. Perhaps we should 
advertise Japan abroad not as the land of 
Mt. Fuji and geishas but as a paradise for 
alcoholics.” About twelve Japanese a year 
win acquittal on murder charges by prov- 
ing they were drunk or drugged (a plea 
that is no defense at all in U.S. courts). 
Announced the Justice Ministry: “Re- 
vision of Article 39 is being considered.” 
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MALAYA 
The Sultans Select 


Amid the minarets and arabesques of 
the busy capital of Kuala Lumpur (pop. 
300,000), a solemn convocation of sultans 
and state chieftains gathered last week. 
Their job: to elect the one of their num- 
ber who for five years will be His Majesty 
the Paramount Ruler of the Independent 
State of Malaya (at a salary of $60,000 
a year plus perquisites) when the new 
Commonwealth nation comes into being 
at the end of this month. 

The sultans decided to choose among 
themselves by considering each in the or- 
der of his precedence, and crossing out the 
words “suitable” or “unsuitable.” Their 
most senior, His Highness the Sultan of 
Johore, the world’s longest-reigning mon- 
arch (since 1895) had declined the post 
because of his age (83). First up was the 
fun-loving Sultan of Pahang, who was re- 
jected by his colleagues by a 3-to-6 vote, 
perhaps because his most recent romantic 
excursion wound up in a Moslem wedding 
to a Kuala Lumpur cabaret girl (Tie, 
May 6). 

The second man on the list got the 
necessary majority. Malaya’s new ruler 
will be Tuanku Abdul Rahman, of the 
Malayan state of Negri Sembilan. This is 
sure to cause endless confusion, because 
the present Chief Minister of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya is also named Abdul Rah- 
man, and will continue in office as Prime 
Minister after independence. The name is 
a common one in Malaya, and they are 
not related. When both were law students 
in London, friends had difficulty with their 
honorifics—the newly elected Paramount 
Ruler is Tuanku (applied only to rulers 
and sometimes their eldest sons), while 
the present Chief Minister is Tengku, 
which means a royal prince. 

The new Paramount Ruler, who is 61, 
has given his own state of Negri Sembilan 
more than 24 years of enlightened and 
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progressive rule. He has worked diligently 
for compulsory education, and he is such 
a stickler for the Queen’s English that he 
used to return his children’s letters with 
red-ink corrections and careful explana- 
tions of their errors. He has been married 
27 years to his present third wife and has 
21 grandchildren. 


HUNGARY 
Step Inside, Gentlemen 


In the first months after the Hungarian 
revolt, the Communists arrested everyone 
they could find who had raised his hand 
during Budapest's Five Days of Freedom. 
The jails were filled with young people. 
But recently the pattern of arrests has 
shown a new trend. Obviously nettled by 
the United Nations report on Hungary 
describing the uprising as a spontaneous 
revolt of an entire people (Time, July 1), 
the Communists are now setting out to 
document their own line—that the revolt 
was made by fascists, reactionary land- 
owners and followers of Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy’s pro-Nazi regime. 

In the latest wave of arrests, septua- 
genarians lead all the rest. The Reds have 
seized a count who was once the head of 
Hungary’s Boy Scouts and has been an 
invalid for seven years, as well as Horthy’s 
aged Minister of Industry, and the one- 
time head of the Hungarian manufactur- 
ers’ association. Tied to this “Horthy 
plot” was a group of Roman Catholic 
priests, also rounded up. Among them was 
Father Egon Albert Turcsanyi, onetime 
secretary to Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, 
who is accused of leading an armed group 
to steal documents from the State Church 
Office on the orders of Cardinal Min- 
dszenty (now in refuge in the U.S, Lega- 
tion in Budapest). 

Behind the new arrests, and proud to 
claim credit for them, is a fast-rising Hun- 
garian quisling named Gyorgy Marosan. A 
flat-nosed, husky ex-baker who once served 
six years in jail himself for “Titoism,” 
Marosan has now become “the visible one” 
of Russia’s police state in Hungary.* Re- 
cently Marosan boasted to laborers at the 
Csepel metal works: “I am the one who 
on the night of Oct. 23-24 demanded that 
Soviet troops should be thrown in.” He 
went on: “Much has been said and writ- 
ten abroad about some arrests. Let us 
speak about this. Yes, we collected a few 
hundred persons, and yet what happened? 
One week later [after the dismissal of 
Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich in 
Russia |, these counter-revolutionary crea- 
tures recovered their confidence. Disinte- 
gration, they thought, was starting in the 
Soviet Union. In order to prevent these 
creatures from making a new October, we 
asked them, ‘Gentlemen, please step in- 
side.’ Invitations went only to “good 
classic fascist figures,” said Marosan— 
counts, colonels, landowners. The good 
classic figures could expect soon to be 
propped up before kangaroo courts to 
establish the legend of the fascist revolt. 





* Radio Budapest last week explained Premier 
Janos Kadar’s recent invisibility. He was in the 
Soviet Union “on vacation.” 
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A message to every father 
who is interested in he Iping his son 
plan a career 
from MACDONALD CAREY 


well-Anown actor 


“Ww HAVE never had the time or incli- 

| nation to become an expert in 
financial planning, but I’ve been for- 
tunate in having an extremely capable 
life insurance agent. His good advice 
got me started buying life insurance 
early in my career, 

“As I’ve built a family security 
program over the years, I have gained 
a deep respect for the profession of 
life insurance and the men in it. 

“If, as they grow older, any of my 
three sons should develop an interest 
along this line, | would encourage a 
career in life insurance. | feel that in 
life insurance every capable and con- 
scientious young man will be well 
rewarded in a material sense. But he 
will gain an even greater and more 
lasting satisfaction from the vital and 
valuable part he plays in the lives of 
his clients and their families.” 
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OF SAFEGUARDING TOMORROW 


HIS COMPANY, now celebrating its 
100th Anniversary, is one of the world’s 
largest. It has an enviable reputation for the 
low net cost of its life insurance 
It is also a company noted for progressive- 
ness. For example, Northwestern Mutual's 
new Quantity-Earned Savings (QES) pro- 
vides greater-than-ever savings on all types 
of po j isk your North 
western Mutual agent about the new QES 
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and six children, Mr. Carey has a total of seven policies with this company, 
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CUBA 
In Rebel Country 


Facing the yellow, colonial-style city 
hall of Santiago de Cuba one morning 
last week, 200 well-dressed women rhyth- 
mically chanted: “Freedom! Freedom!” 
Then, as U.S. Ambassador Earl E. T. 
Smith listened from an office where he 
was getting the keys to the city, the cry 
changed to screams for help. Outside, 
Dictator Fulgencio Batista’s police rushed 
the demonstrators, twisted arms, carted 
many off to jail. A fire truck was moved 





killed by the Santiago police. The colo- 
nel's body was clothed in his military 
uniform and his casket decked with the 
rebel flag of Castro’s 26th of July Move- 
ment. Showing their strength, the guerri- 
lleros swept down from their mountain 
hideout and attacked military posts at 
Bueycito and Minas, carried off arms, 
ammunition and supplies. Then they set 
two bridges afire on the highway between 
Bayamo and Manzanillo, and the next day 
engaged Batista troops at Peladero. In 
Santiago the funeral turned into a spon- 
taneous general strike, spreading to neigh- 


AMBASSADOR SMITH (RIGHT) IN SANTIAGO 
Shouts for "Freedom!" changed to screams for help. 


up, began pumping streams of water at 
the women, supporters of Rebel Fidel 
Castro’s revolutionaries holed up in the 
nearby Sierra Maestra. 

As towering (6 ft. 5 in.) Ambassador 
Smith left the building, he waved to the 
women, who broke into the Cuban nation- 
al anthem. Banners appeared, reading: 
“Stop supplies of arms to Batista.” Police 
ripped the banners from their bearers. 
Later, obviously shaken by the police 
brutality, Smith issued a public state- 
ment: “I deeply regret that my presence 
in Santiago de Cuba may have been the 
cause of public demonstrations.” But, re- 
questing the release of those arrested, he 
added: “Any form of excessive police 
action is abhorrent to me.” 

To Batista, criticizing the police was 
the same as supporting the rebels. The 
official press accused the ambassador of 
“meddling in Cuba’s internal affairs.” 
SMITH GO HOME! shrieked one headline. 

Batista’s nervous alarm at Smith’s tour 
was a mark of the dictator’s slipping 
strength. Santiago, Cuba’s second city, is 
increasingly rebellious. The day of Am- 
bassador Smith’s visit a crowd of 50,000 
went to the funeral of a rebel colonel 


30 


boring towns. The big Oriente Maceo 
sugar mill was burned to the ground. 

Batista’s answer was to slap Cuba under 
martial law, suspend all civil guarantees, 
impose an iron censorship. He ordered his 
troops to force open Santiago’s stores 
and drive its buses. And his police made 
mass nationwide arrests. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Jagan's Comeback 

History was coming full circle in the 
poverty-ridden crown colony of British 
Guiana last week. Four years ago, in the 
country’s first general election, Commu- 
nism-spouting Cheddi B. Jagan, a suave, 
U.S.-educated East Indian dentist (North- 
western University, '43), startled the com- 
placent British by sweeping into office. 
The followers of his People’s Progressive 
Party shouted, “We guv’ment!”, and Ja- 
gan boasted that they would shoot their 
“oppressors.” Six months later, 700 Brit- 
ish troops and three warships deposed 
Chief Minister Jagan, suspended the col- 
ony’s constitution. Next week, under a 
cautiously revised constitution, the col- 
ony’s 200,000 voters will again go to the 


polls. The overwhelming favorite to win 
from six to eight of the 14 Legislative 
Council seats: Jagan and his P.P.P. 

Jagan’s P.P.P. is favored in the battle 
of four leftish parties largely because the 
British gave him two major assists. First, 
they booted him out of office in 1953 be- 
fore the people could be disillusioned at 
his lack of an overall program and his 
patent lack of administrative ability. Says 
one rival politician: “He should have been 
allowed enough rope to hang himself.” 
Thus, to the voters, Jagan is still a 
martyred hero. Then, after belatedly set- 
ting up an $84 million emergency-aid 
program to quiet rising discontent, the 
British ruined the effect by slowing down 
expenditures. 

Starting with these advantages, Left- 
Winger Jagan, 39, is acting like a moder- 
ate as he campaigns with his wife Janet, 
once a Chicago Young Communist Lea- 
guer. He denies that he is a Communist, 
although government officials are con- 
vinced he keeps in close touch with the 
Kremlin. He talks of forming a postelec- 
tion coalition with a former ally, Forbes 
Burnham, 36, a mercurial Negro lawyer 
with Communist leanings of his own, 
whose splinter wing of the P.P.P. may win 
up to four seats. 

If Jagan wins handily and switches 
back to his old Red line, Sir Patrick Ren- 
ison, the Queen’s governor, can appoint 
as many as 14 additional members to the 
Council, and thus cancel out Jagan’s 
power without the face-losing last resort 
of calling in the troops. But Renison hopes 
to be able to persuade Jagan to set up a 
moderate government that can start eas- 
ing the colony down the road to self-rule. 
Jagan claims that he is anxious to please. 
“T am a realist,” he says soothingly. “The 
British government can still exercise full 
control even though internal self-govern- 
ment is conceded.” 


ARGENTINA 


Victory for the Government 

President Pedro Aramburu, the glum, 
straightforward general who runs Argen- 
tina, last week put his plans for rebuilding 
his country’s democracy to the test of 
elections—and won, but precariously. The 
government squeaked through to victory 
in balloting for an assembly that will re- 
write the constitution inherited from Dic- 
tator Juan Peron, who was overthrown by 
Aramburu and his fellow officers. Assem- 
bly line-up in favor of the constitutional 
reforms: 118 to 87. 

The moderate, pro-government People’s 
Radicals drew 2,128,072 votes. Lawyer 
Arturo Frondizi’s Intransigent Radicals. 
who had ardently wooed the Peronista 
vote, even promising to dissolve the As- 
sembly if they gained control, trailed with 
1,839,545. Juan Perén, in his time a popu- 
lar tyrant who once polled close to 5,000.- 
coco votes, drew fewer than 2,000,000 
blank protest ballots in spite of the 
well-organized, well-financed campaign he 
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EXCLUSIVE FLOATING RIDE absorbs bumps, vibrations 


and road noises as never before. Shown above, the Monterey Phaeton Sedan. 


Mercury presents 4 remarkable exclusives 
—in ride, comfort, power, and control 
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EXCLUSIVE KEYBOARD CONTROL 


series saves horsepower other Starts engine; controls le 


EXCLUSIVE SEAT-O-MATIC DIAL—Just set the EXCLUSIVE POWER-BOOSTER FAN in 
dial. The power seat “remembers” your favor- Montclair , drive, reverse, 
cars waste, saves gas, gives quicter ride. park, neutral; and Sapte parking brake. 





ite driving position, moves to it automatic ally. 


Mercury is the only car at any price that offers you all of 8 


8 ways inside—with move-around comfort for a big family. 
these features. And it is the only’car you can buy with the Up to 335 hp is available with the M-335 V-8 engine. 
beauty and distinction of Dream-Car Design. Remember. It all adds up to the biggest size and value increase in the 


too, this year THE BIG M is even bigger—4 ways outside, industry. See for yourself at your Mercury dealer’s now, 
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Cc IVISION * FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Benchmate 


John Oparil, 
some of his know-how to new employee Ronalc 









Electric's Hawthorne 


30-year veteran at n Elec 
MacFarlane, an apprentice 


s in Chicago, passes along 
4-year Toolmaker's school 





This way, son 


An old hand takes a young man in 


ges tow... anda future Western Elec- 
af es tric veteran has started his life-long 
y 
S career. 
al 


The recruit may be an aspiring toolmaker, as we see 
here. Or a young engineer bursting with ideas. Or a 
trainee machinist, installer, or assembler. All stand on 
the threshold of a Western Electric country-wide class- 
room that never lets out. 


“Classroom that never lets out” . . . now that's a 
thing about Western Electric our employees know well: 
we're trying all the time to learn and to grow. Our 
older people coach the younger folks; training classes 
bloom constantly here and there throughout our shops; 
a familiar face is missed because its owner is off to take 


part in a management seminar; a graduate engin ering 


training program is now in full swing where, in a year, 
2,000 Western Electric students at three centers are to 
learn more about the engineering side of the business. 
Some 2,200 of our people at last count, young and old, 
were studying after-hours at colleges under the Com- 
pany-paid tuition refund plan 

All this helps our employees to advance, to develop, 
to grow ... assuring Western Electric’s ability to keep 
on meeting squarely the needs of the Bell telephone 
companies for specialized and improved equipment and 


facilities to handle your telephone calls in better ways. 


Western ElecstIe 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 









UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





had conducted from his Venezuelan exile. 

When the 205-man Assembly convenes 
on Sept. 1, a pro-reform coalition of Peo- 
ple’s Radicals (75 seats), Socialists (11) 
three shades of conservative Democrats 
(24) and the Communists (2) will be in 
control. Makeup of the coalition will shift 
rapidly, but the government should get 
most of the changes it wants, including a 
ban on presidential second terms 
curbs on the executive power to remove 
governors and mayors at will. 

\s a preview of the presidential elec- 
tions set for next Feb. 23, last week's re- 
sults proved little. If Frondizi could work 
out a pact with the Peronistas and still 
hold onto his present following, he would 
win—but Perén has scorned Frondizi’s 
overtures and shows no sign of warming 
up. The People’s Radicals might well fol- 
low up last week's victory—if they can 
find a candidate capable of uniting the 
party—by pulling in the Frondizi backers. 
who were demoralized by his small vote 
in the Assembly election. The current 
front runner for the People’s Radicals: 
Ricardo Balbin, the colorless lawyer who 
was defeated by Perén in 1951. 


MEXICO 
Up from the Floor 


With cheerful determination, Mexicans 
last week began repairing, restoring and 
rebuilding their earthquake-tossed capital. 
It was a formidable task: close to 100 
buildings, including office and apartment 
buildings, 25 schools and 41 theaters, were 
closed as unsafe. The luxurious apartment 
building, Casa Latinoamerica, was likely 
to be condemned. The landmark office 
building at No. 1 Reforma was abandoned 
and will be torn down. The new main 
wing of the Continental Hilton cracked 
away from its annex, will be closed five 
months for repairs. Even buildings with 
unscarred fronts turned out to be wrecks 
inside. 

\s engineers and government experts 
surveyed the wreckage, rescue workers dug 
through the rubble. The scene of deepest 
disaster, a collapsed apartment building at 
Avenida Alvaro Obregén and Calle Fron- 
tera, which claimed the lives of 33 of its 
45 residents, sent Builder Idel Rosenfelt 
to jail on charges of negligence, i.e., using 
poor cement. Many of the city’s survi- 
vors would have to learn to live perma- 
nently with tragedy. One woman, who 
Was dug free after lying huddled for 27 
hours with the bodies of her husband and 
baby, went mad. 

Besides the damage and loss of human 
lives, the government fretted over the 
earthquake’s possible effect on the vital 
tourist trade. Although only 10% of U.S. 
tourists pulled out, the government tried 
to play down the earthquake. Official fig- 
ures put the national death total at 67 
and even when eleven more bodies were 
unearthed in Mexico City one day last 
week. the official count stayed the same. 
More likely fatality figures: about 200, all 
but 50 in Mexico City. 

Late in the week. a fissure 150 yds. by 
5 yds. was discovered in the state of 
Guerrero, about 200 miles south of Mexi- 


some 
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EARTHQUAKE-COLLAPSED APARTMENT IN Mexico City 


Smoke still poured from the ominous crack. 


co City. Smoke still poured ominously 
from the crack. Frightened peons believed 
not only that it marked the source of 
the earthquake. but that it might 
turn into an erupting volcano and cause 
further shocks. The still-disturbed earth 
shook Mexico City with nearly 100 trem- 
ors during the week. Although many of 
them were so slight that they could be 
sensed only on a seismograph, the worst 
one was two-thirds as strong as last 
fortnight’s big jolt, but caused little fur- 
ther damage. 


also 
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CANADA 
To Ring the Bell 


Canada and the U.S. last week took two 
important steps to enclose their common 
backyard. On the Arctic Circle, the DEW 
line (for Distant Early Warning), a 3,000- 
mile electronic tripwire, was switched on: 
for the first time, Canada and the U.S. 
could feel reasonably secure against a 
Pearl Harbor attack from the north, At 
the same time, Washington and Ottawa 


announced that the two nations’ air 
forces would form a joint command 
(ADCANUS) for continental defense. 


ADCANUS will be commanded by Ait 
Force General Earle E. Partridge at 
the U.S. air-defense center at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Its deputy commander in 
chief; Air Marshal Roy Slemon, until 
now Canada’s chief of air staff. 

With the DEW line in operation— 
four hours as the jet bomber flies from 
Toronto, New York and Chicago—the 
most important gap is closed in the radar 
warning system strung across the top and 
down both sides of the continent. In case 
of attack, the DEW line will give a U.S. 
retaliatory force time to take to the air 
and Airmen Partridge and Slemon will 
look to two southerly radar systems to 
track the invaders: the $200 million 
Canadian-built Mid-Canada line, due to 
start operating by summer's end, and the 
Pinetree Aircraft Control and Warning 
network that virtually encloses the U.S. 

The U.S.-financed DEW line cost S500 
million and more than a lives 
mostly fliers who crashed in the gigantic 


score ol 


airlift of men and materials to the several 
dozen radar sites. Last week the main 
builder, Western Electric Co., turned the 


line over to International Telephone and 
Felegraph Corp., which will operate it. 
Manning the remote outposts are 1.000 
technicians, nearly 80° of them Cana- 
dians. The DEW-liners are contident that 
no invading aircraft can pass them un- 
detected. In preliminary trials, even birds 
set the alarm bells ringing. 
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This is what we work for 


.-. the better health and longer life 
that come with better medicines 


Whenever we see a picture like the one on the 
opposite page, it’s a happy reminder of what we 
really work for at Parke-Davis. 


Our business, of course, is the making of medi- 
cines. Our determination is to produce the finest 
medicines in the world—products that your physician 
and your pharmacist can rely on completely, But 
there’s more to this business than that. 


Every day, we’re working with doctors, hospitals 
and medical centers all over the world—working un- 
tiringly to develop the specific medicines they need 
to fight every kind of disease and sickness. Their 
great objective, and ours at Parke-Davis, is better 
health and longer lives for all of us. 


A baby born when your parents were growing up 
had the prospect of living to the age of 48. Today, 
thanks to medical progress, boy babies can expect 
to reach 66 . . . and your girls can expect to see 72. 


Just thirty years ago, the big “killers” were pneu- 
monia, smallpox, tuberculosis and diphtheria. Today, 
they are virtually under control, and inquiring medi- 
cal minds (including those at work in Parke-Davis 
laboratories) are constantly edging closer to the an- 
swers to heart attacks, cancer, nutritional diseases 
and many other vital problems. 


All this, we feel, is what we really work for at 
Parke-Davis—the better health and longer life that 
come with better medicines. 


TYPICAL STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 





including animal studies. 





STANDARDIZATION 


Be” 


PROCESS DEVELOPMENT—Then, careful QUALITY CONTROL—Parke-Davis was THE FINISHED PRODUCT—Final checks 
studies of manufacturing procedures lead —_ the first to develop standardization in for accurate labeling and protective 
to most efficient production and con- manufacturing—assuring uniform potency packaging are made before a product 
leaves our laboratories. 


sequently lower prices. of P-D products. 


WORLD-WIDE RESEARCH—Parke-Davis LABORATORY TESTING—To make sure CLINICAL TRIAL—Leading medical in- 
often spends years developing a new a new medicine is safe for you, it must stitutions, and physician-specialists, next 
medicine ; 18 years, for example, on one = then pass a wide variety of tests, determine therapeutic value, dosage, and 
of our epilepsy drugs. 


efficacy in humans. 
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PAR KE- DAVIS . +. pioneers in better medicines since 1866 


PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT—Here we 
determine what form this product should 
take (pill? capsule? bottled liquid?) and 
such things as taste. 


DISTRIBUTION—Our world-wide distri- 
bution system has one purpose: to make 
our medicines available whenever and 
wherever needed. 
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PEOPLE 


| 
Names moke news. Last week these 





names made this news: 

It looked by week’s end as though 
Scarlett O'Hara had saved Tara from the 
carpetbaggers. When strongminded Cin- 
emactress Vivien Leigh violated the 
slumberous sanctity of Britain’s House 
of Lords (Time, July 22) to campaign 
against the projected demolition of Lon- 
don's time-hallowed St. James’s Theater, 
she got a well-bred bounce, but lordly 
mustaches fluttered in admiration. From 
a great Commoner came stronger support, 
doughty Sir Winston Churchill grumped, 
As a parliamentarian, I cannot approve 
your disorderly method,” nevertheless 
pledged $1,400 to save the theater, which 
was to be replaced by an office building. 
Later, cooing, “Oh, how I do love mil- 
lionaires; they are full of charm as well 
as dough,” Actress Leigh announced hap- 
pily that art-oriented A & P Moneybags 
Huntington Hartford and another tycoon 
had promised to chip in. Last week the 
embattled actress got the news that the 
House of Lords gallantly had voted a stay 
of demolition to the cramped, outmoded, 
bomb-battered and much-loved theater 
(where Charles Dickens first saw his plays 
produced), Then, with the broadminded 
blessing of her husband Sir Laurence 
Olivier (“Leigh often comes to visit us 
in the country”), she withdrew from the 
battle for a three-week furlough in 
Europe's rest areas with her ex-husband 
Leigh Holman and their 23-year-old 
daughter. 

In Rome, square-jawed Dr. Mirko Sko- 
fic, husband, pressagent, business manager 
and no-nonsense chaperon of Cinemac- 
tress Gina Lollobrigida, looked on with 


satisfaction as Gina held a one-way con- 





Associated Press 
LoLLogricipa & Son 
Big appetite. 
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United Press 


MacArtuur & FAMILY 


Big 


versation with their blue-eyed week-old 
son Mirko Jr. Said Gina wonderingly: 
“His appetite, it is very big.” 


While Cinemactress Elizabeth Taylor, 
who expects a baby in October, conva- 
lesced from a near miscarriage (said Hub- 
by Mike Todd: “I know she’s getting 
better; she’s starting to scream at me”), 
Cinemactress Marilyn Monroe, only a 
few weeks pregnant, was rushed 106 miles 
from Long Island to a Manhattan hospi- 
tal. There, while Husband Arthur Miller 
waited, doctors performed an hour-long 
operation to end a tubal pregnancy (in 
which the tiny ovum grows in the Fallo- 
pian tube instead of in the uterus). Said 
Miller afterward: Marilyn felt “as well 
as could be expected,” still planned to 
have children. 

Nattily rigged in a Panama hat, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur led his wife and 
19-year-old son Arthur (who will be a 
sophomore at Columbia) 30 blocks from 
their Manhattan apartment to a _ hotel 
ballroom rented by Sperry Rand, the firm 
he heads as board chairman. There, for an 
hour and a quarter, Five-Star Taxpayer 
MacArthur lectured stockholders on the 
evils of conliscatory taxes: “The present 
tax structure is probably adequate to so- 
cialize the United States. The budget is 
but the guesswork of a small group of in- 
dividuals, temporarily gathered in Wash- 
ington, whose previous training and ex 
perience has little to do with the nation’s 
need.’ As the old soldier thundered on 
a small stockholder, Mrs. David Davis 
miffed Sperry Rand had not 
passed out refreshments (“Other compa- 





because 
sandwiches and cold 
mid-charge, 


earned herself some solid-gold 


nies give you 
drinks”), stopped him in 
applause 
I love my country. I love to pay taxes. 


bite. 


And I've waited an hour and 15 minutes 
to hear about Sperry Rand and divi- 
dends.”. Chairman MacArthur's report: 
both fat. 

Too young at 46 to be urgently in need 
of one, Composer-Librettist Gian Carlo 
Menotti (The Consul, The Saint of 
Bleecker Street) was asked how he would 
phrase his own obituary. Much moved at 
the thought of his passing, Menotti ad- 
libbed a lyric that might be sung to one 
of his own scores: “Last night while he 
was having dinner, he suddenly vanished 
without a whimper, into thin air. A few 
drops of perfume fell on the table, and a 
heavenly choir was heard in the distance. 
As nothing has heard from him 
since, we presume that he is dead. . . He 
was a nice man, untidy but gentle, loved 
by all in spite of his insane desire to be 
loved by all. He believed in magic. He 
did not work as hard as he should have. 
But in spite of the severity of the critics 
who generally understand music 50 years 
after the public—Mr. Menotti’s 
should be commended for its honesty 
simplicity and clarity. Ah, let’s see, what 
else? Oh yes, he died without a penny. 
No one was especially overjoyed by his 
death. Pray for him, Amen.” 


been 


musi¢ 





Eager to conier the global franchise 
upon benighted nationalists in Berlin, 
eather-jacketed World Citizen Garry 
Davis fluttered from Canada to Le 


Havre, drifted into West Germany, got 


netted at Oebisfelde by East German bor- 
der guards after he flashed his creden- 
tials (his do-it-yourself World Passport 
O 1). Bounced back to West German 
Davis responded with lectures on 
world citizenship when asked for proper 
papers pettishly tore up his passport and 
mewled, “I d 





cops, 


jon't want to go back to those 
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evil men” when ear-bent cops threatened 
to toss him back to the border guards. 
Numbed by the nonsense, the lawmen in- 
advertently let Davis flit free long enough 
to hold a press conference (“German 
ground is sympathetic to my ideas’), 
bagged him again a few hours later. then 
nailed him for good after he took off once 
more. Said an exasperated judge, after a 
preliminary hearing at Hannover pro- 
duced another seminar on world citizen- 
ship, no passport: “I don’t care if you are 
the Kaiser of China; just show me your 
papers.” Davis offered to write himself 
out another passport. Muttered the judge: 
“This man is meschugga [addled].” At 
week's end Davis moodily read science- 
fiction while awaiting trial. 

Charging that she hollered “This is a 
clip joint,” soused patrons with cham- 
pagne and walloped one of the owners be- 
low the belt when presented with a $1 37 
nightclub bill, a Manhattan hotspot filed 
Suit against sinuous Songbird Eartha 
Kitt. Revised check: $200,367. 

Under the hot-breathed headline ary 
MAN BENITO, 67-year-old Rachele Mus- 
solini scribbled a smoldering account of 
life and love with il Duce for Italy’s 
weekly Oggi. They met in Dovia when 
she was a peasant schoolchild, he a sub- 
stitute teacher. When she was 19, he 
stormed into her house with a cocked re- 
volver and a disdain for small talk: “I 
want you to be the mother of my children. 
I have six shots ready, one for you and 
five for me, unless you come.” She came. 
lived out of wedlock with him (they were 
married some six years later) while he 


edited a Socialist paper, hawked tips as a | 


waiter (“He was a first-class waiter, fast 
and always impeccable”). Sighed Rachele: 
“Those were the best years. He had never 
learned to shave himself, and I used to 
shave him every morning.” 

Trolling tirelessly for support, White 
House-bent Senator Estes Kefauver 
switched from coonskins to Tennessee 
catfish, invited the Senate and the entire 
Capitol press corps to a fried catfish and 
hushpuppy lunch. Gimmick: two days 
later the statesmen and newsbeagles will 
chomp mountain trout as guests of Colo- 
rado’s Democratic Senator John A. Car- 
roll, vote to decide which fish is tastier. 
Not invited to the fish fries “due to the 
doctrine of separation of power”: Trout 
Fisherman Dwight Eisenhower. 

In Illinois’ Stateville Penitentiary, 2- 
year-old Nathan Leopold, convicted 33 
years ago with Richard Loeb for the thrill 
murder of 14-year-old Bobby Franks, 
waited impassively for the decision that 
could commute his 85-year sentence to 
64 years, free him by the year’s end with 
time off for good behavior. When the 
news came that Illinois’ Governor Wil- 
liam G. Stratton had refused clemency 
the pudgy, ailing onetime child prodigy 
told reporters, “I stand at the open grave- 
side of my hopes.” Later he said he would 
make a third appeal for parole. 
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The Atom Goes to Sea 


The U.S. nuclear navy is growing so fast, 
says the trade magazine Nucleonics, that 
its demand for reactors and other tricky 
equipment is threatening to block the de- 
velopment of peaceful nuclear power. The 
Navy’s building program, which passed 
Congress last week, calls for 30 seagoing 
reactors and six land-bound experimental 
prototypes. Navy officers and Navy con- 
tractors are busily learning atomic arts. 
They all know that nuclear power is sure 
to dominate the Navy in the near future. 

The cause of all this excitement was 
the sensational success of the nuclear sub- 
marine Nautilus, which cruised 69,138 








months, always maintaining a speed that 
makes it a difficult target. 

The Navy has authorized one nuclear 
missile cruiser (the U.S.S. Long Beach). 
A nuclear carrier is in the works, and five 
more are contemplated. Nuclear destroyers 
will be difficult because their reactors will 
have to be lighter than any known today, 
but their ultimate success is considered 
sure. They will stay at sea indefinitely, 
while conventional types must be refueled 
every week or so. 

Sneaky Killers. The fastest growing 
part of the nuclear Navy is the submarine 
service, which has a soul-mate affinity for 
nuclear power. With two nuclear sub- 
marines (Nautilus and Sea Wolf) in com- 
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Apacore’s Pitot & CopiLot (SEATED) 
Marriage is an exciting prospect. 


miles, more than half of them submerged, 
on a single charge of uranium fuel. She 
never had a breakdown, and her perform- 
ance forced the Navy’s heavy thinkers to 
rewrite the textbooks of naval warfare. 
No Ducts. The most obvious use for 
nuclear power was to enable submarines 
to cruise submerged for long periods out of 
contact with the air, but the success of the 
Nautilus convinced doubters in the Navy 
that nearly all ships would benefit too. 
Nuclear carriers, needing no fuel oil, can 
carry twice as much fuel for their brood 
of airplanes. Their nuclear boilers dis- 
charge no combustion gases, so. their 
superstructures will be clear of the enor- 
mous ducts that clutter oil-burning car- 
riers. This will leave more space for vital 
radar and airplane-handling equipment. 
Except in combat, oil-burning warships 
generally steam slowly, to conserve fuel. 
Nuclear ships can cruise around the earth 
at top speed, and reach their home ports 
with their nuclear bunkers still undrained. 
This is an enormous tactical advantage. A 
nuclear task force can stay at sea for 
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mission, 17 more* are abuilding or author- 
ized, and more will be ordered when the 
Navy gets the money. They will be of 
many types, from small, sneaky “killers” 
that lie in wait for enemy subs, to missile 
launchers that can attack an enemy home- 
land from far out at sea. 

Nuclear submarines may prove to be 
faster than any surface ship. Reason: a 
ship that moves in the “interface” between 
water and air spends much of its power 
creating waves in the water, and this 
resistance increases steeply with increas- 
ing speed. A submerged submarine makes 
no waves. If it is properly designed to 
minimize skin friction and turbulence in 
the wake, it can move faster than a wave- 
making surface ship of the same power. 
Conventional non-nuclear submarines are 
slow underwater because their electric en- 
gines must use with utmost economy the 
power stored in their batteries, but one 





Including the Skate, Swordfish 
dragon, Skipjack, Triton, Halibut, Scamp, Scor- 
pion, Sculpin, Shark, Snook. 


Sargo, Sea- 


non-nuclear submarine, the Albacore, was 
specially built to see what a submarine 
could do if her hull were designed for 
underwater speed, and her electric pro- 
pulsion strengthened a little. 

Hydrobatics. The Albacore, in her way, 
is just as successful as the Nautilus. Even 
with her comparatively weak electric pow- 
er, she is astonishingly fast (figure secret), 
and she maneuvers underwater like a 
stunting airplane. Her “pilot and copilot” 
(so the Navy calls them) sit strapped into 
bucket seats, steering the gamboling Alba- 
core with airplane-type controls. During 
“hydrobatics” the crewmen cling to leather 
loops like subway straphangers. 

The most exciting prospect in the Navy 
today is the marriage of the Nautilus and 
the Albacore. The first child of these par- 
ents will be the Skipjack, already under 
construction by Electric Boat at Groton, 
Conn. She will have Nautilus propulsion 
in an Albacore hull, and she may turn out 
to be the fastest ship ever built. So sure is 
the Navy of the Skipjack’s success that it 
has ordered six more submarines like her. 

The Skipjack and her sisters may prove 
to be the capital ships of future naval war- 
fare. Twisting and turning many hundred 
feet down at high speed, they will be hard 
to detect and almost impossible to hit, 
even with nuclear explosives. They will 
be faster than torpedoes from killer sub- 
marines, and before any kind of surface- 
launched weapon gets down to their level, 
they can be safely away. They will seldom 
surface, and when they are hunted by air- 
planes or surface vessels, they can often 
take refuge in a layer of water whose 
slightly different temperature confuses 
sonar gear. In World War III, the safest 
place for a fighting man may be in the 
hydrobatic hull of a nuclear submarine. 


Trial Satellite 

The first satellite that the U.S. will try 
to place in an orbit around the earth has 
apparently been downgraded by about 
three-quarters. Last week Washington offi- 
cials of Project Vanguard admitted, with 
some cross-contradiction, that the first try 
will be made with a sphere 6.4 in. in diam- 
eter weighing about 4.5 lbs. The original 
plans called for a 20-in. sphere weighing 
21.5 lbs. and packed with instruments and 
radio transmitters. The reduced satellite 
will carry practically nothing beyond min- 
imum radio equipment to allow it to be 
tracked through space. 

Reliable sources report that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is afraid that the Rus- 
sians may beat the U.S. in the satellite 
race. According to this theory, the Rus- 
sians are probably working on a satellite 
just big enough to be tracked. It may 
carry a small radio transmitter, or it may 
inflate a balloon of aluminized plastic film. 
Expanded in space by a whiff of gas, it 
might reach a size that would be brilliantly 
visible at dusk or dawn. This bright Com- 
munist star, rising in the west every go 
minutes and streaking rapidly eastward, 
would win enormous prestige for its Soviet 
launchers. To head off such a possibility, 
Project Vanguard may be reducing its own 
first satellite to the bare minimum too. 
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**Drop everything, Finchley. 
i 8; ey 


Anyone who can find a way to cut costs and still 
keep top quality should be treated royally! And 
many Finchleys (may their cups runneth over) 
have come up with the answer in their companies’ 
printing bills. Probably you can, too! 

It’s really easy! Paper represents over 25 per 
cent of the average printing job. And Consolidated 
Enamel Printing Papers cost less than other enamel 


papers of equal quality! 


How’s that? Consolidated pioneered a modern 
papermaking method that eliminates several costly 


manufacturing steps, yet maintains finest quality. 
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.. we're going to celebrate!” 


FREE OFFER! Ask your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
for free trial sheets. Then make your own compar- 
ison test run with your printer under any conditions 
you like, Fair enough? 

° . . 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


Enamel Printing Papers 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER MPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 135 @. LAGALLE ST. ¢ CHICAGO 3B. ILL, 
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Bad Timing 

To bring the Floyd Patterson—Hurri- 
cane Jackson fight (see Sport) into focus 
for America’s armchair fans last week 
over NBC, the Buick Motor Division of 
General Motors forked out about $250,- 
ooo. What it got for its money was as 
distasteful as the fight itself. Between 
rounds, a glassy-eyed young pitchman 
trundled before the viewing public one 
dull, lumpy Buick “salesman” after an- 
other. Wearing Panama hats, they mut- 
tered mostly about this being a dandy 
time to get a good deal on a Buick. The 
clincher came at the fight’s crucial mo- 
ment. As Referee Ruby Goldstein snaffled 
the bludgeoned Jackson away from his 
opponent and signaled a TKO, Buick 
butted in, sealing off to millions of view- 
ers all the activity in the ring. Some 400 
letters. of protest bombarded Buick. 

Hard-boiled Buick Boss Ed Ragsdale 
was also burned. Said he, in a statement 
unprecedented in tortured viewer-sponsor 
relations: “As a fight fan myself, I was 
incensed at the inept handling and bad 
timing. As general manager of Buick, 
I feel that a public apology is in order, 
and I assure those interested that this 
will not happen again on any public- 
service telecast sponsored by Buick.” 


Soupy's On 

From the cluttered studio of Detroit's 
station WXYZ came rumblings that a 
fresh new talent had successfully invaded 
the troubled precincts of TV comedy: a 
youthful (31), crew-cut, putty-faced buf- 
foon named Soupy Sales (real: Milton 


| Hines), whose daily kiddie show, Comics, 


Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
The the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 


monial at Porterhouse of 


bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 


television, radio, and air conditioning, 


For your pleasure! 


ed On the Gold Coast. 
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has outpulled such network favorites as 
Arthur Godfrey Time and the Tennessee 
Ernie Ford Show to become the top-rated 
daytime show in the area. Late each night 
Soupy’s on in Soupy’s On with a culti- 
vated zaniness and a woolly collection of 


characters that faintly ‘echo the bite of 
bigger wits now departed from the TV 
scene. There is Charles Vichysoisse, the 


leering Continental Crooner 
at odds with his pianist 


perpetually 
his white gloves 


and an undisciplined audience at Club 
Chichi. With rapid-fire changes, Soupy 
may become Wyatt Burp, the craven 


belch-prone sheriff, or Calypso King Har- 
ry Bella, a wild-eyed, mop-domed South 
American who rolls drunks for a living. 

On his “Author Meets Critic” panel 
Soupy appears as Ernest Hemingbone, a 
grey-templed writer who fights a contrary 
pipe and indulges in literary guttersnip- 
ery. Soupy also fits cozily into the part of 
such irregular guests as a hooch-soaked 
Private Eye who couldn’t find a clue in 
a roomful of 
named The Lone Stranger, or a goateed 
bop musician who faints at the mention 
of Lawrence Welk. 

Mean Old Germs. For his oddball ef- 


forts, Soupy is rewarded with a vast local 


corpses, an effete cowboy 


audience approaching 1,000,000 and some 
prestige-pushing visits from such stars as 








Joe Ciork 
FUNNYMAN SALES 


Kiddies scream and Daddy's grateful. 


Ella Fitzgerald, Roberta Sherwood and 
Duke Ellington. From his two shows and 
numberless personal appearances, Soupy 
will make about $100,000 this year. He 
writes his own material, virtually runs 
both shows single-handed. To thousands 
of moppets who watch Comics daily, he 
is a genial, long-faced man in a crushed 
top hat, an outsized bow tie and a bulky 
black sweater, who moves with rubbery 
ease from grin to classic frown. 
“I act like a king-size kid myself,” says 
Soupy, “and talk right to them just like I 
would a bank president.” As pitchman he 
is less happy. Too often he is called upon 
to spray himself with Bactine disinfectant 
and sing “Down go the mean old germs.” 
take great chunks of Silver Cup Bread 


classic 


(backed by offbeat sound effects) and 
shriek “The Best Bread in Deeee-troit.” 
When he downs his Vite-A-Minnies, chil- 
dren all over Detroit follow suit. “The 
mothers love me,” says Soupy. He also 





gets the tha 
such sound advice as 
the car with Daddy 
all over him. 

Hard Drinks. Before his current suc- 
North Carolina-born Soupy “‘sculied 
around from one radio and nightclub job 
to another. I kept quitting because of ill- 
ness. They got sick of me.” Finally he 
at Detroit's WXYZ, where 
two years ago he was the summer network 
replacement Kukla, Fran and Ollie, 
clobbering its rating in several cities. Out- 
side an 18-hour workday at the studio, 
Soupy lives quietly in flossy Grosse Pointe 
with his attractive ex-vocalist Bar- 
bara, their two children, three and five, 
and a 3,000-disk record collection. There, 


ks of the fathers by offering 
“When you are in 
don’t shout or climb 
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No Man Is Ever a Stranger... 


Sg ——— ...to those who behold him as he sits at 
the wheel of a Cadillac car. For wherever 

it goes, the “car of cars” tells a wonderful and revealing 
story about its proud and happy owner, Its great beauty 
and elegance, for instance, leave no doubt as to his personal 
judgment. Its renowned safety and its luxurious Fleetwood 
coachcrafting reveal his concern for those who travel as his 


passengers. And its extraordinary economy of ownership 


and operation tells you all that is necessary about his practical 
wisdom. In fact, a Cadillac tells you so many things about 
its owner that you almost feel you know him—even before 
he alights at the curbside. If you are still a “stranger” to 
these Cadillac virtues, you should visit your dealer soon. 
He'll show you why this is the “golden moment” to make the 
move—from a standpoint of both economy and delivery. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Welcome aboard the great Jetstream now! This new Lockheed Starliner offers 
the quiet of exclusive synchrophased (anti-vibration ) propellers, the 
smoothness of giant, high-altitude wings, the sureness of electronic-eye radar. 
And the cheerful, colorful Jetstream cabin (above) adds restful luxury 
. makes your trip seem hours shorter. Non stop coast to coast, non-stop 
New York to London Paris. Reserve space with your TWA travel agent 
the nearest TWA ticket office or write 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
* Jetstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA, ©Trans World 
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Kent Situ & Everett SLOANE 
To succeed, tell the boss to go to hell. 


instead of Vite-A-Minnies, he tosses down 
a couple of hard drinks before bedtime, 
rarely goes out because, he says, “the kids 
scream at me. They always want me to 
carry on just like I was one of them.” 


e 
Review 

In Washington's strife-spiced Senate 
caucus room last week, witnesses be- 


fore the Senate Labor Rackets probers 
squirmed through the best soap opera that 
daytime TV could provide (see NATIONAL 
Arratrs). Although the major networks 
decided that one of the year’s best run- 
ning stories did not justify the heavy cost 
of carrying it, Manhattan's public-service- 
minded Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. was 
forking out $50,000 to cover the 54 hours 
of hearings daily for three weeks. The 
telecast unfolded first on Du Mont sta- 
tions WTTG in Washington and WABD 
in New York, by week's end was being 
transmitted to three other cities. 

Though no match for the 1951 crime 
investigations and the 1954 Army-McCar- 
thy hearings, the labor hearings provided 
compelling, real-life drama in which well- 
scrubbed Bob Kennedy, the committee's 
chief counsel, emerged as TV's newest 
matinee idol, Older Brother Jack, mem- 
ber of the committee, made a winning 
supporting character. “Just Plain Bill” 
was Committee Boss John McClellan, 
who scowled formidably behind his plain- 
as-rain, legalistic rumblings. Before them 
paraded a motley collection of sullen ex- 
Communists, pudgy labor pariahs and 
Vitalis-smooth lawyers. Unlike Mobster 
Frank (“Hands”) Costello. this year’s gal- 
lery was relentlessly exposed to the view- 
ing public under an unprecedented ruling 
by Senator McClellan denying “uncoop- 
erative” witnesses the privilege of remain- 
ing off camera. 
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Looking like something out of an old 
Warner Bros. gangster film, hulking Ted 


Rij, Racketeer Johnny Dio’s ex-body- 
guard, slurred through the Fifth more 
than 35 times: “Standin’ on my Con’stu- 


tional right, I ‘cline to answer on grounds 
0 6‘crimination.” Woebegone, egg-bald 
Sam Zakman provided a sharply etched 
picture of a disillusioned Communist and 
displaced labor-racket boy. Zakman also 
provided the rare commodity of humor in 
describing Union Organizer Benny (“The 
Bug") Ross: “There’s a fellow who did 
everything wrong, but he organized bet- 
ter than all of them. He would just walk 
into a shop and pull the switch and say, 
‘O.K., everybody out. The place is on 
strike,’ and they would all run out and 
sign up.”’ There was an occasional virulent 
clash of words. New York's Senator Irving 
Ives blew up as a jug-eared Manhattan 
lawyer buzzed the ear of his gum-chewing 
client, tough Anthony Topazio, Said Ives: 
“It’s high time he learned to talk.” 

If the show lacked the hippodrome 
theatrics of other-day TV hearings, it was 
a smoothly professional job, with Labor 
Reporter Clark Mollenhoff (Des Moines 
Register) and Du Mont’s Matt War- 
ren providing knowledgeable commen- 
tary. The show was marred only once; as 
Senator Kennedy illustrated shakedown 
techniques by playing tapped phone con- 
versations involving extortion, Mollenhoff 
intruded with extraneous commentary. 

This week's star: Johnny Dio. 





Soulless Big Business, one of TV’s fa- 
vorite whipping boys, took another drub- 
bing last week on Kraft TV Theater. Ina 
playlet called Success, Actor Kent Smith 
limned a clean, incisive portrait of an able 
executive who proves, if nothing else, that 
the boss is not always right. With un- 
common cunning, Executive Smith is 
squeezed out of the big corporative setup 
and eased into the humiliating role of a 
shoe salesman at I. Miller. In injured 
tones, his social-minded wife (played by 
Andy Hardy’s old valentine, Ann Ruther- 
ford) reminds him: “We haven't even 
paid the caterer for the party we gave last 
year.” But even after he reaches a point 
of possible return, Actor Smith renounces 
his venal boss's offer of his old job and 
success, measured out in such tired clichés 
as mere money, prestige and social stand- 
ing. Instead, he clings nobly to his mas- 
sive martini shaker and the vague notion 
that he would rather be “some place down 
the ladder where he can use his energies 
naturally—not be afraid all the time—be 
himself.” Despite an occasionally listless 
script (“Oh dear, I can’t stand the sight 
of blood’), Success got its savor from fine 
performances by Dependable Actress Ei- 
leen Heckart and TV's perennial Big- 
Business Boss Everett Sloane, stood in a 
Class apart from the summer insipidity by 
managing to meet some of TV's toughest 
demands: a neatly organized plot, pitiless 
closeups and split-second scene switching 
from one effective set to another, But in 
the end it foundered on the debatable 
thesis that Success is mostly a matter of 
being able to tell the boss to go to hell. 
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WHY KENTUCKY 
PIGS DIE HAPPY 


by 
J.P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Kentucky porkers die happy when 
they’re downright sure their shanks 
will wind up on the platter as genu- 
ine Kentucky country ham. 


And what a morsel it is! Smiling 
up at you from its own red-eye 
gravy, it’s something to say grace 
over! 


Preparation of this Kentucky 
confection is more ritual than 
chore. The moon hangs just so as 
the process begins. There’s been 
many a bitter feud in defense of a 
brine formula. 


Curing recipes are whispered 
from father to son, and reputa- 
tions hang from many a smoke- 
house string. 


As to the curing, some folks say 
the farmer who raised the pig may 
marry, bring up his young ’uns and 
pass to his Maker before the ham 
is decreed fitly mellow for the pan. 


Good things in Kentucky -have 
a way of growing slowly. This goes 
too for my specialty —the distill- 
ing and aging of genuine Kentucky 
Sour Mash Bourbon. 


Both our ham and our bourbon 
call for the finest of grain, and 
time-in-the-making means no more 
to the distiller than it does to the 
hog. Both of us, in the Kentucky 
tradition, take our own sweet time 
in perfecting our product. 


That’s why there’s never too 
much of either to glut the market 
or overstuff the customer. 


Fact is, your aged Kentucky 
country ham is seldom served “‘by 
the slab.”’ Its flavor is too generous 
for that. It eats best as a combina- 
tion tid-bit and main course. 


Likewise, if you are a man who 
takes his whiskey somewhat on 
the sparing side, selecting your 
brand for enjoyment and not for 
bulk, you may wish to join the 
inner circle of discriminating hosts 
who have discovered the satisfying 
flavor of OLD FrrzGERALD in mod- 
est helpings, and find it good busi- 
ness to share, in moderation, with 
associates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


SS 
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Red Ink in Italy 


In Rome’s most modern newspaper 
plant, the well-oiled whir of the new 
Czech presses could not drown the hol- 
low clunk of the empty cash register. 
L’Unita, the free world’s biggest Com- 
munist newspaper and second biggest 
daily in Italy (after Milan’s conservative 
Corriere della Sera), was as deep in the 
red as in the Red. 

Last week L’Unita folded its once- 
thriving editions in industrial Turin and 
Genoa, announced that its sole surviving 
regional edition in Milan will now serve 
all three cities—a feat comparable to 





Barney Sellers—Memp 
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firm what most editors know about most 
readers: people like to read about people. 
But one undeveloped area of reader in- 
terest charted in the study is a little- 
known land to the majority of newsrooms. 
News of U.S. business, Pollster Gallup's 
findings suggest, not only deserves more 
space and prominence than it gets in 
most dailies, but has a far bigger poten- 
tial audience than most are exploiting. 

The press has greatly expanded cover- 
age of economic issues since World War 
II, but business news is still skimped and 
segregated by most dailies in the obdurate 
belief that it is a specialized concern of 
a special few. This assumption flies in the 





Commercial Appeal; Maurey Garber; Frederick A. Meyer 
New York’s FORREST 


PHILADELPHIA'S LIVINGSTON 


Between the balance sheets, pocketbook reading. 


making over a Pittsburgh daily for read- 
ers in Philadelphia and Baltimore. Be- 
yond that, the paper was reduced to run- 
ning a Page One jeremiad by Party Boss 
Palmiro Togliatti, imploring the faithful 
to dig deep in their pockets to save 
L’Unita from “extermination.” 

Money-losing (annual deficits more 
than $1,000,000) L’Unita’s financial crisis 
was brought on by sharp cutbacks in its 
subsidies from Moscow and from the 
financially-pressed Italian Communist 
Party. But its most serious problem is 
shriveling circulation, now well below 
300,000 from a 1953 peak of 1,574,000. 
So low has stodgy, 33-year-old L’Unita 
sunk in the eyes of its own staffers that 
meetings intended to rally support for a 
“stronger, better” paper in Turin and 
Genoa last week broke up amid angry 
attacks on the party bosses by sacked 
employees. Said one bitter laid-off news- 
man: “We're all sick to death of being 
told what to write and what to think.” 
So, apparently, were a lot of L’Unitd’s 
ex-readers. 


Behind the Handout 


After trying some newspaper-readership 
statistics on his slide rule, Pollster George 
Gallup promises for fall publication “the 
most comprehensive study ever under- 
taken of the American press.” For the 
most part, Gallup’s conclusions from in- 
terviews with 7,000 readers will only con- 
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face of an unparalleled broadening of 
popular interest in business. Whether as 
consumers, taxpayers, stockholders, home- 
owners, union members, employees or 
businessmen, newspaper readers are con- 
cerned as never before with the economic 
fronts that affect their pocketbooks. Mil- 
lions of readers, for example, have a 
direct stake in blow-by-blow coverage of 
inflation and its many-faceted causes and 
effects. 

Millions of Americans also quicken to 
the glamour of business as described in 
countless TV shows, movies, novels and 
magazine stories that draw drama from 
the roar of the blast furnace or the power 
play in the executive suite. There is room 
on the bestseller list for a socio-economic 
study—The Organization Man. Judd Sax- 
on, a comic strip based on business, runs 
in 160 newspapers. Yet, as Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Vice President Leland 
Hazard complained last week: “The daily 
press just doesn’t seem to be set up to 
look in depth into business problems.” 

Cubs' Corral. In all but a distinguished 
handful of papers, daily business sections 
consist of a raft of market statistics 
adrift on a pallid sea of wire-service 
snippets and pufis for advertisers (also 
known as BOMs or Business Office Musts). 
In business coverage, editors even over- 
look readily apparent local trends that 
often build into stories of national im- 
portance. Example: Los Angeles is one 





of the nation’s biggest electronics centers. 
but most hard news of the industry 
comes to Los Angeles dailies from wire 
services and national publications. 

Business coverage in most dailies chron- 
ically lacks space and manpower. On busi- 
ness developments of major national sig- 
nificance, such as a raise in interest rates 
or a steel price boost, business editors 
seldom interpret or supplement a Page 
One wire story by interviewing the bank- 
ers, economists, labor Jeaders who can 
give remote decisions local dollars-and- 
cents impact. One reason is that business 
news is frequently entrusted to a shaky 
old hand or an untested new one. “Being 
assigned to business,” sniffs a Phoenix 
reporter, “is like being made dog editor.” 
City editors too often agree. Thus, on a 
big local-business story such as a strike 
or a proxy fight, the city-side reporter 
who can be trusted to turn in sharp, 
dramatic copy is almost certain to get the 
assignment over a specialist familiar with 
the issues. 

Shibboleths & Shenanigans. A more 
serious flaw in business reporting is the 
deep-rooted aversion of most business 
editors to controversy, gloom or criticism 
—in tacit cahoots with the managerial 
mentality that believes that the private 
lives of corporations should be immune 
from the irreverent scrutiny to which the 
press routinely subjects politics, govern- 
ment and the boudoir antics of showfolk. 
“Business too often takes the attitude 
that the press must cooperate or be guilty 
of an antibusiness attitude,” says the 
Chicago Sun-Times’s deep-digging Finan- 
cial Editor Austin Wehrwein, who fre- 
quently writes columns on the mythical 
Pfutzer Foundry & Finished Tool Co. 
(cable address: PFFT) that not only 
spoof business shenanigans and shibbo- 
leths, but satirize the brand of hand- 
out punditry that characterizes most 
business-page stories. 

While many businessmen will talk will- 
ingly with the rare newspaperman who 
comes around, they know they do not 
have to: most business sections will un- 
critically print all the company handouts 
that fit (sometimes even tacking on a 
staffer’s byline ). Says an Atlanta business- 
man of his home-town papers: “They 
print our handouts like gospel. We could 
send them a monstrous lie, and they'd 
print it without question.” 

Busiest gospeleers in the newspaper 
business are auto “editors.” who cover 
an industry which directly and indirectly 
provides employment for one of every 
seven U.S. jobholders. On at least a 
dozen big-city dailies, auto editors are 
men who also get paid for selling auto- 
mobile advertising*—a doubling in brass 
that is hardly calculated to stimulate 
penetrating reportage. At the other ex- 
treme, the longtime policy of many news- 
papers, e.g., the Baltimore Sun, against 
naming companies for fear of sounding 


* A pattern that was varied by the New York 
Herald Tribune's Business Editor Donald I. 
Rogers, who was paid by General Motors to 
introduce its Buick commercial on TV during 
the Patterson-Jackson fight. 
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Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality has made it America’s most successful and most imitated cigarette 


Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 
; : Dorit miss the fun of smokin: 
PALL MALL’s greater length filters the smoke — HOR NS BEL EONS 


“ : 
but never the fun of smoking. You get every bit rf ¢ AF 
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of the flavor that makes smoking a pleasure while - - 
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E ALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally 8h pe. 
fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, filters the A i 
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smoke and makes it mild. So don’t miss the fun 





of smoking. Buy PALL MALL Famous Cigarettes For Flavor and Mildness 
in the distinguished red package today! Fine ‘Tobacco Filters Best 
... and they are 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY—""TOBACCO IS OUR MIDDLE NAME™ 
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WE STAND ON 
OUR HEADS 
TO SERVE You! 


Your entire stay at a Manger Hotel 
is made smooth and comfortable by 
Manger services that start from the 
moment you make your reservation. 
TELETYPE RESERVATIONS —.Just call the 
Manger Hotel nearest you. They'll 
quickly teletype your reservation to 
any Manger Hotel. 

ADJACENT PARKING—Drive your car to 
a Manger Hotel. We park it for you 
in a convenient, safe parking area, 
FAMILY PLAN—Bring your whole fam- 
ily! There’s no charge for children 
under 14, except in New York City. 
COMPLETE FACILITIES — Credit 
air-conditioning, fine restaurants, 


cards, 


convenient locations...down to the 
last detail, Manger makes sure your 
stay is perfect. 


NEW YORK CITY CLEVELAND 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER WINDSOR 


WASHINGTON, D.C. tHe mancer rowe 


SAVANNAH 


THE MANGER 


THE MANGER HAMILTON 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome, in. Hatals 


“commercial,” gives much of their busi- 
ness reporting a no-dimension vacuity. 

Four-Word Manual. When newspapers 
cover business with top reporters and the 
uninhibited news judgment on which—in 
every other field—newsmen pride them- 
selves, they are usually rewarded with 
heavy readership. The Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin’s Financial Editor J. (for Joseph) 
A. Livingston, whose syndicated, thrice- 
weekly column is carried by some 60 
| other dailies, attracts a broad cross sec- 
| tion of readers with straight-from-the- 
shoulder reporting that acknowledges no 
sacred cows. Leslie Gould, daily columnist 
(50 papers) and financial editor for 
Hearst’s New York Journal-American, 
writes about his subject as if he were 
covering the police beat, breaks some 
crockery but also breaks frequent exposés 
of crooked stock promoters and unscru- 
pulous company raiders, and does a good 
job as well of more routine business 
reporting. Many smaller papers have de- 
veloped one-industry specialists who are 
read faithfully by executives throughout 
the country, Among them: the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal’s Cotton Columnist 
Gerald Dearing, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune’s Oil Editor Jeff Davis, the Salt 
Lake City Tribune’s Mining and Oil Spe- 
cialist Robert W. Bernick. 

Lately a number of newspapers, from 
the late James Cox chain’s Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Time, July 29) to John S. 
Knight's Detroit Free Press, have set out 
to add greater depth and range to their 
business sections. The New York Times, 
which has the biggest (21 reporters) and 
most expert business staff of any general- 
circulation U.S. daily, drills business-side 
recruits by Financial Editor Jack Forrest’s 
four-word manual: ‘Get behind the hand- 
out.” The result is a flow of economic re- 
porting that widens out from the Times’s 
fat business section and nourishes the 
whole paper. For, as Washington Post and 
Times Herald readers found during the 
New York Central proxy fight, when 
Newshen Malvina Lindsay bought one 
share of railroad stock and covered the 
battle from the viewpoint of a woman 
shareholder, some of the liveliest stories 
to be had are tucked between the balance 
sheets. 


Hemlines of the Week 


The world’s best-dressed press corps, 
| packing into Paris to tell women from 
Zurich to Zanzibar what they will look 
like this winter, jammed the wires last 
week with stories that were often contra- 
dictory, mostly incomprehensible to male 
editors—and almost unanimously ecstatic. 
| For some soo writers and editors who 
covered the fall showings of more than 
| 














30 top French designers, there were few 
opportunities to break sensational news, 
since fashion’s shoguns jealously guard 
their secrets against leaks, force reporters 
who break deadlines to surrender the iden- 
tity cards that serve as passports to the 
| salons. Wary of offending the couturiers, 
who have been known to exclude over- 
critical reporters or banish them to back- 
| row seats, most of the well-tamed fash- 





Eddy Van der Veen 
Epirok SHEPPARD 
Style about styles. 


ion writers were careful to praise all they 
saw, come hell or—as happened last week 
—high hemlines. 

In this game of Paris mutuel, the most 
outspoken U.S. fashion writer by far was 
the New York Herald Tribune’s merrily 
irreverent Women’s Feature Editor Eu- 
genia Sheppard. A onetime reporter for 
Ohio’s Columbus Dispatch, fiftyish Editor 
Sheppard ranged from dresses that had 
too much tummy (“Believe me, you could 
be having twins”) to those that had no 
shape at all (“Just a gunny sack, with 
diamonds”) with the keen eye and sharp 
tongue that have earned her a growing 
reputation as one of the astutest critics 
in the business. 

Provoked by the designers’ fascination 
for buttons and bows, eupeptic Eugenia 
wrote: “It’s all terribly cute, but like giv- 
ing a girl candy when she craves steak.” 
Of Lanvin-Castillo’s new extra-short skirt 
length: “Pretty sexy for a tall girl, but it 
may make a short one disappear alto- 
gether.” Of Jean Dessés’ “dovetail look”: 
“Dessés has always been inspired by birds. 
I think it’s time somebody came right 
out and told this nice guy to switch to 
biology or some other ology. Anything 
but birds.” 

Sparrow-sized (4 ft. 11 in.), 





blonde 


Eugenia Sheppard—in private life the 
wife of Fund for the Republic Executive 
Walter Millis, a onetime Trib staffer— 
proved last week that she is a fast- 
working, enterprising reporter. Barred 
with the rest of the press, from Balenci- 
aga’s and Givenchy’s showings, Newshen 


Sheppard got U.S. buyers who had in- 
spected the new lines to sketch them on 
napkins at the Ritz bar, filed full, accurate 
stories on both showings in time to make 
Page One next morning. “Don’t think 
black-market reporting can’t be fun,” she 
chirped. “I just wish Balenciaga had been 
there to see how well we Americans all 
work together.” 
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Venezuela...a nation on the move 


Economy booms as petroleum 


powers nation’s development 


Sembrando el petréleo 


petroleum”—is transforming Venezuela 
into an industrial power at an incred 
ible pace. In 20 short years, the country 
has become Latin America’s leading ex- 
porter the world’s chief shipper of 
oil and the second-largest South 
American market for U.S. goods 


“sowing the 


Per capita income is up to $700, high 
est in Latin America. Thanks to irri- 
gation and new cultivation methods, 
Venezuela now grows 85% of its food 
Bulldozers are pushing miles of high 
ways and railroads through jungles and 
across mountains, And the schoolhouse, 
too, is pushing back frontiers — adult 
illiteracy is down 20%, and school 
enrollment has doubled since 1946 

These tremendous achievements are 
a tribute to Venezuela’s foresight in 


pumping oil proceeds back into the 
economy, to her policy of maintaining 
a favorable climate for foreign invest 
ment, and to the initiative of private 
capital in developing new industries 
that help stabilize the economy 


Businessmen with interests in Ven- 
ezuela, as well as others interested in 
developing business there, appreciate 
the counsel and facilities provided by 
First National City bankers. Talks at 
Head Office with officers of many years’ 
experience overseas can be a_ useful 
preparation for a trip to Venezuela. 


aac 
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; The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK [¥ 
of New York 


These bankers are in daily contact with 
our three Venezuelan Branches, which 
supply a steady stream of up-to-the 
minute information on local business 
conditions and provide the convenience 
of on-the-spot banking facilities 

For a complete picture of Venezuela's 
economy—and the ways First National 
City can help you do business there — 
ask your First National City banker 
for your free copy of our new 28-page, 
illustrated booklet, “Venezuela.” Or 
write First National City Bank, Dept 
A, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y 
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First in World Wide Banking E 
Mentor Pabrvat Drepeatt Insoranee Canpecetion Le 
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whether your pet food is for dogs or cats... 
whether it’s packed dry or moist .. . in the form 
of biscuits, meal or kibbles . . . made from 


meat, fish, grain or cheese... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 


CONTINENTAL («C CAN COMPANY Fanaa ¥f 
PACKAGE SERVICE | 
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Tourists in historic Jamestown, Va., see guards in colorful uniforms of 1607 entering 
replica of original stockade. You can boord full-scale reproductions of the three ships 
that brought the first English settlers to America, 





It’s America’s 350th birthday party —and you're invited 


On a bright May morning in 1607, the Susan Constant, 
the Godspeed and the Discovery sailed up the James 
River and anchored at what is now Jamestown, Virginia. 
Out of these three tiny vessels came 105 pioneers to 
found the first permanent English settlement in America 
and mark the beginning of America as we know it. 


This year America is celebrating the 350th anniversary 
of the Jamestown settlement with an eight-month festi- 
val. There are pageants, fairs, exhibits, concerts and 
entertainments. You can see the reconstructed James 
Fort, the Glasshouse, and the Old Church Tower whose 
3-foot-thick walls have stood for over three centuries. 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF VIR- 
GINIA ANTIQUITIES... The Association was first to begin the preser- 
vation of the Jamestown site, more than half a century ago. In 
cooperation with the National Park Service and the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, it continues to treasure this nationally important shrine. 
For this enduring achievement, and the many other contributions to 


Just a few miles from Jamestown, you can relive later 
chapters of exciting colonial history in the beautiful res- 
toration of Williamsburg and the Yorktown battlefield. 


This year, why not bring your family to America’s birth- 
day party? You'll find the guest of honor hale and hearty 
after 350 years. 


——— 


FREE Tour Information —lag& Ou 


If you would like to visit the Jamestown Festival, or 
drive anywhere in the U.S.A., let us help plan your 
motor trip. Write: Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corpora- 
tion, 600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 





recreating our historic scene, the APVA deserves the highest regard 


of patriotic Americans everywhere. 


Another in Sinclair's American Conservation Series 
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Home for the Scrolls 

“Do you really think it’s old, si 

An Armenian dealer in antiquities was 
asking the question, standing at a barbed- 
wire fence in Jerusalem (it had been 
put up by the British to separate Jews 
and Arabs). As he spoke, he reached 
across the fence and handed a small scrap 
of leather to Dr. Eleazar Sukenik of 
Hebrew University. The fragment came 
from the famed Bedouin find of scrolls in 
a cave by the Dead Sea, and Scholar 





Sukenik recognized the writing on it as 


Fred Stein 
SOLDIER-ARCHAEOLOGIST YADIN 
Chaim and Isaiah arrived safely. 


being similar to letters he had seen carved 
on coffins that were 2,000 years old. Suke- 
nik determined, he could, to get the 
scrolls for the emerging Jewish state. 
That was in 1947, and Arab territory 
was dangerous for a Jew, but (on the day 
the U.N. passed the resolution favoring 
establishment of a Jewish state) Sukenik 
boarded a crowded Arab bus for Bethle- 


hem, where the scrolls were, and brought 
them back for study. In the next few 
days, while Arab rioters surged through 


Jerusalem, Sukenik agreed to buy the 
scrolls for £50 ($170). 

Want Ad in Wall Street. Then bad 
news arrived: the Metropolitan of the 
Syrian Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark 
in Old Jerusalem was in possession of 
other scrolls from the same find. Sukenik 
pledged himself to buy them; he mort- 
gaged his house and borrowed as much 
as he could. But the Metropolitan decided 
to sell the scrolls in New York. Eleazar 
Sukenik died in 1953, but the cause was 


taken up by his son Yigael Yadin,* who 
* Many Israelis have shed their European 
names in favor of new Hebrew ones, Yadin 
means “He will judge.” 
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brilliantly combined soldiering with ar- 
chaeology, served as Israel’s chief of staff. 
Yadin tracked down the still unsold scrolls 
—the Metropolitan had even advertised 
them in a Wall Street Journal want ad 
—eventually bought them for $250,000 
with the backing of the Israeli govern- 
ment. As the scrolls were flown back to 
Israel by couriers, one at a time, Yadin 
received coded cables such as “Chaim 
arrived safely.” He sighed with relief 
when he read: “All family here now.” 

Last week Israel was formally honor- 
ing father’s and son’s persistence. The 
seven precious scrolls from Cave I*—two 
Isaiah scrolls, the Thanksgiving Hymns, 
the War of the Sons of Light with the 
Sons of Darkness, the Rule of the Com- 
munity, a commentary on Habakkuk, and 
the so-called Genesis Apocryphon—were 
publicly shown for the first time. To- 
gether with the jars that were found with 
them, the scrolls are on display—under 
24-hour guard and brilliantly lit—in a 
glass-fronted safe set in the basement 
wall of the new Hebrew University. Even- 
tually a separate wing will be built for 
them, called the Shrine of the Book. 

New Theory. “The scrolls are the 
greatest discovery of our age,” proclaimed 
the university’s president, Benjamin Ma- 
zar, and throngs of Israelis and tourists 
filed past them day after day. Said one 
proud Israeli teen-ager, as he spelled out 
some of the lines from the Isaiah scroll: 
“It’s a great thing for a boy to be able 
to read as I can what his forefathers 
wrote 2,000 years ago.” 

At the World Congress of Jewish Stud- 
ies in Jerusalem last week, General Yadin 
advanced a new theory relating the scrolls 
to Christianity. Paul’s Epistle to the He- 
brews, he suggested, was addressed to 





converted members of the Dead Sea sect, | 


the Essenes. Scholars have long wondered 
who the “Hebrews” of the epistle were, 
said Yadin. The answer is to be found 
in the similarities between the theology 
of the people Paul was addressing (as it 
can be deduced from Paul’s arguments) 
and the known theology of the Dead Sea 
sect. The Essenes believed in the 
cendancy of the priestly over the royal 
Messiah, and Paul emphasized Jesus’ 
priestly qualities. The Essenes set great 
store by the apocalyptic role of the angels, 
and Paul lays emphasis on Jesus’ superi- 
ority over angels. 

Moreover, said Yadin, the epistle is 
full of quotations and references to 
Pentateuch material, mainly in connec- 
tion with the sojourn in the wilderness 
and the tabernacle—matters especially 
dear to the Essenes. For “when we review 
all the material in the Dead Sea scrolls 
literature, we cannot help feeling that the 


as- 


* Since the Cave I discovery, ten other caves 
have been found containing scrolls or fragments 
of scrolls, are now being pieced together and 
deciphered at the Scrollery in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museums in the Jordan-occupied 
Old City of Jerusalem (Time, April 15). 








ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 


Symbol for indium . . . the element 
used as a doping agent in alloying 
germanium for semiconductors. 

Just as In is the accepted symbol 
for indium, so Tung-Sol represents 
highest quality production of semi- 
conductors in volume. Insistence upon 
quality production only—the policy 
which has earned Tung-Sol its posi- 
tion as America’s largest independent 
electron tube manufacturer—will al- 
ways characterize Tung-Sol's semi- 
conductor program. 
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Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4,N. J. 
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tronic Components, 
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"A Jefferson Standard Policy 


Is A Declaration Of 
Independence For You 


And Your Family” 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company this month is celebrating 
its 50th year of service to policy- 
holders .. . “50 Years of Looking 
Ahead” to provide modern life in- 
surance plans that fill the needs 
of Americans. 

Through the years, Jefferson 
Standard has grown in size and 
strength by meeting these needs — 
your needs — with increasing se- 
curity and protection. Today, as in 
the past, Jefferson Standard is 
actively developing new insurance 
services to help you and your fam- 
ily live with more safeguards to 
happiness and independence. 

Jefferson Standard now serves 
policyholders from coast to coast, 
in 29 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico... with com- 
plete life insurance service. 

For full information on the plan 
that will make your future bright- 
er, more secure ... call your local 
Jefferson Standard agent soon. 
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“Mtandard 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 


Over $1.6 Billion Life Insurance In Force 
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Dead Sea sect organized itself in an exact 
as possible replica of the life of the 
tribes of Israel in the wilderness ; 
considered the ‘period of Belial’ similar 
to the 40 years’ wandering, and hoped 
and believed that in the very near future 
they would ‘re-enter’ the ‘new Land of 
Promise.’ There could be no stronger 
appeal to the hearts and minds of the 
people descending from the Dead Sea 
sect than in those metaphors which are 
so abundant and characteristic of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” 


Catholics & Jews 


There is a spiritual bond of brother- 
hood between two religious groups in the 
U.S.—Roman Catholics and Jews. This 
is the contention of Father Thurston 
N. Davis, editor of the Jesuit weekly 
America. Catholics and Jews, “immersed 
in a pervading Protestant culture here 
in the U.S., have at least some inkling 
that we share, in divergent yet strangely 
cognate ways, 4 common inheritance from 
the centuries.” 

Spiritual Semites. Pope Pius XI once 
referred to Catholics as “spiritual Sem- 
ites”. “The stronger his faith and the 
more profound his appreciation of it,” says 
Jesuit Davis, “the more ‘Semitic’ a Catho- 
lic realizes himself to be. For he comes 
to know how intimately his roots are 
laced with those of the Jew.” The U.S. 
Protestant, on the other hand, does not 
share the same long-range perspective. 
“Everything that took place, religiously 
speaking, before Jamestown, the Muay- 
flower, William Penn or Mary Baker Eddy, 
appears to him to be something which 
happened to ‘foreigners.’ ” 

Catholics and Jews, as Father Davis 
sees it, are involved in human history 
through centuries of what he calls “co- 
existence” in Spain, back to the Dark 
Ages. the Roman arenas, “and on to 
Abraham.” And in the modern world 
both share many common characteristics: 
dietary rules, a sense of the sacredness of 
ritual and the transcendence of God, 
respect for learning and human reason. 
Both have been discriminated against and, 
“in some circles, are still regarded as 
aliens.” 

Burning Thirst. Jesuit Davis is dis- 
tressed at what he feels is a Jewish tend- 
ency to put Jewish interests before those 
of the rest of society. As examples of this 
he cites Jewish opposition to inclusion of 
a question about religion on the U.S. 
census and the lack of public Jewish 
support for the Catholic position in the 
Hildy McCoy adoption case (Time, April 
1 et seq.). “Too often. the question 
Ts es gut far Iden? (How will it affect 
the Jews?) seems to determine official 
Jewish action on public issues.” 

Though such incidents “puzzle and at 
times provoke Catholics,” Father Davis 
says, “we shall continue to look with 
understanding and even fondness at our 
historic brother, the Jew.” And Catholics 
would do well to imitate more closely the 
Jews’ “burning thirst for justice.” He 
quotes Jewish Writer Israel Zangwill: 
“Take from me the hope that I can 














Jesurr FatuHer Davis 
"Is es gut tar Iden?" 


change the future, and you will send me 
mad.” Catholics view the future from a 
different perspective, writes Davis, “but 
it would be well if we could view it as 
intensely and hopefully.” 


"A Family of God" 


In the sunlit Georgian harmony of Yale 
Divinity School, the 90-member Central 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches began its tenth annual meeting 
last week, the first major World Council 
meeting in the U.S. since 1954. In at- 
tendance: 131 delegates, consultants and 
guests from 21 nations representing 170 
million Protestant, Eastern Orthodox and 
Anglican church members. First question 
facing the nine-day meeting: How loud 
should the church’s voice sound in the 
ears of the world’s statesmen? 

Britain's Archbishop of Canterbury was 
for well-modulated tones: too much po- 
litical moralizing by the churches can lead 
to moral indignation in the countries 
concerned, and moral indignation “is a 
dangerous dynamite that has to be con 
trolled.” Thorniest case in point: a goo- 
word report from the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs urged 
Christians in countries that planned tests 
of nuclear weapons to take a calculated 
“risk for peace” by urging their govern 
ments to stop all such tests for a trial 
period—even without prior international 
control agreements—“in the hope that 
others will do the same.” Attached to the 
report was a 3,c00-word appendix on the 
dangers of radioactive fallout. Among 
other vague goals cited were the halting of 
nuclear weapons production under controls 
and “more effective mechanisms for peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury thought 
the report “completely masterly.” But 
Bishop George K. A. Bell of Chicester 
England led a group of delegates who 
thought it wishy-washy. West Germany's 
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Modern oasis 


Today’s highway hotel is a wonderful place to rest ... relax... plan 
tomorrow’s travel. Convenient, too, for a phone call home or 
a call ahead for reservations. Along the way, the 


telephone is a familiar friend waiting at every stop. 










And Independent telephone companies provide this welcome 


60 Years 


of Growing Service 
1897-1957 


service throughout two-thirds of the entire area of the nation 


. to keep you in touch wherever you go. 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


U.S. Independent Telephone Association 


helping you reach all A merica Pen nsyluania Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Evangelical Lutheran Bishop Hanns Lilje 
of Hannover sounded off against “trying 
to be friends with everybody.” Also for a 
tougher document: West Germany's famed 
Pastor Martin Niemdller. At week’s end 
the Central Committee had passed the 
VO U] flv report along to a subcommittee and was 
ary preparing for decisions on 1) a proposed 
eX merger with the 36-year-old International 
= Missionary Council, made up of Protes- 
- "A; - 9 2 - ay tant regional mission associations through- 
Ih Te wor S TneS out _the world; 2) “racial and ethnic 
oom tensions”; 3) new member churches. 
This week, in a sermon at New Haven, 
-, 7 the Archbishop of Canterbury presented a 
nv 1] } y OU memorable definition of the role of the 
al World Council in relation to Christianity. 
~ : “We of the churches can enjoy our fellow- 
fl BRA NIFF ship with one another in the family of 
l God—for the moment doing without re- 
_ LY liance on scriptural. credal, ministerial or 
sacramental orthodoxy .. . But there is 
the danger of thinking that we can con- 
front the world like that, and if we do we 
fall into the same confusion as there was 
in Jerusalem at Pentecost—we excite some 
to Godly praise but others to perplexity 
and contempt . . . And there is the para- 
dox that because the great Church has not 
yet learned to agree sufficiently in the use 
of its corporate weapons of the Holy 
Spirit, the World Council of Churches 
offers to help the great Church to find 
itself and do its work of worship, witness 
and service. or indeed sets out to teach 
it its duty. It can do much as a family of 
God, It can do nothing as a church, since 
it has none of the corporate gifts of the 
Holy Spirit to the Church in its own 
right. To act as a family only seems so 
often impotent, to seek to do a churchly 
work may reveal only confusion and con- 
tradiction. So carefully must it walk.” 











Communist Catholics 

Eight years ago Pope Pius XII trained 
Roman Catholicism’s biggest gun on 
Communism. Party members and collabo- 
rators, he decreed, were automatically 
excommunicated. This tough tactic obvi- 
ously could backfire—especially in areas 
like Bologna and Emilia. where 85% of 
the population was at least nominally 
Communist. To keep their flocks from 
evaporating, many a priest uncomfortably 
ignored the papal decree, went on marry- 
ing and burying known Communists. 

Last week Italy's influential clerical 
weekly Palestra del Clero pointed out 
- er a that the original decree provided a loop- 
serving over 50 cities in the Lj. =. A. hole for just such discretionary appli- 
cation. The Pope spoke of those who } 
and A oO in So uth America became Communists scienter and libere— 
with full knowledge and full freedom of 
choice. “These two adverbs, if fully un- 








... fly the “El Dorado” — DC-7C, world’s finest, fastest airliners, derstood,” said Palestra, “prevent any 
" : u 10 rie excessive rigor in the application of what } 

and the famous “El Conquistador.” The utmost in luxury service the decree lays down... Tt in evidently 

See your Travel Agent or any of Braniff’s 140 offices. up to the cleric in each individual case 


to distinguish between true willful Com- 


munists and those who are victims of 
B K A ye i FP Aemalionel i K WAYS illusion, hence of ignorance; between those 
F i who have freely chosen to belong toythe 
Largest, oldest airline serving the heart of both Americas. Communist Party and those who hhve 
been driven by necessity to Communist 

General Offices: Dallas, Texas | Party membership.” 
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Copper plating replaces wiring in the new small radios 





THE PROBLEM: From pocket radios 
to intercontinental missile controls, the 
trend is toward miniaturization And on 
big spac e-saving he Ip has been the sub- 
stitution of wafer-thin “printed” circuits 
for the f 

lo make these printed circuits by the 
million, General Electric 


new automatic systen 


liar maze of wiring 





develope 


1 for electroplat 





ing the “wiring” on circuit boards. Th 
plated si 
multaneously on both sides of the board 


advantages: Copper can be 


and inside the holes. This provides 


ready-made plug-in connections for parts 


and, where desired, continuity between 
circuits 

G.E. prints the wiring diagrams in 
microscopically thin silver on circuit 
boards. These pass thousands at a time 
through a 75-foot-long automatic acid 
copper plating tank 
ing” builds up m the silver 


rhe copper “wir- 


This system calls for copper anodes 
with superior 
to plate copper inside the holes—and 


‘throwing power —even 





the least possible interruption for clean- 
ing the tank and correcting the solution 


THE ANSWER: Anaconda’s “Plus-4’ 
Phe sphorize d ¢ opper ) Anodes meet all 


requirements The small but precisely 


controlled amount of phosphorus prac- 
tically 
build up in solution; he Ips give the dense, 


eliminates sludge 


and copper 


smooth uniform copper! deposit needed 


THE FUTURE: In electrotyping electro- 
plating ind the rapidly growing business 
Anaconda “Plus-4” 


Anodes are helping industry save money, 


of electroforming 


improve products Thev illustrate how 
Anaconda and its manufacturing com 
panies—The American Brass Company 
and Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


constantly seek better ways of doing 
things with nonferrous metals and prod- 
ucts. For assistance in your special prob 


lem, see the Me from Anaconda. The 
Anaconda ¢ | 25 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. ¥ 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


For safety in emergencies... 


almost all fire trucks rely on Rayon Hi-Test Tire Cord 


When answering calls fire trucks must get to the scene quickly and 


safely. They depend on Rayon Hi-Test Tires to do the job. Isn't 
this a good reason why vou should ride on Ravon, too? Here's 
where Ravon’s safety is most important: Rayon is nly cord that 
actually gains in streneth as tire heat builds up at high road speed Ravon 


Hi-Test Tires also give you a quieter ride and are [ree of the tre uble- 





The Rayon Core 





from only one tit 
Is ' wih to 
Lift thi ooo 
pound truck 
safel Pound for 
“* pound, Rayon Cord 


. 
. —s r 
‘ hited is as strong as steel 


“morning thump” that is found in other tires. No wonder 


some 

rire out of ten cars rice on Ravon! For premium safety at no 
premium in price, insist on RAYON HI PEST Tires. Every auto- 
mobile manufacturer uses them as original equipment on new 


American Rayon Institute, In 350 Fifth Avenue, New 


1, New York 


models. 


York 
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SPORT 


Scoreboard 


@ It took Heavyweight Champion Floyd 
Patterson less than three minutes to con- 
vince every fight fan in the Polo Grounds 
that his match with Tommy (“Hurri- 
cane”) Jackson was a wretched mismatch. 
A pathetic primitive with an awesome 
capacity for absorbing punishment, Hur- 
ricane started leaking blood in the first 
round and was on his knees at the bell. 
He went down again in the second, again 
in the ninth. In between, he did 
calisthenics, tried a few yards of roadwork 
to “unlazy” his legs and continued to 
catch Floyd’s furious punches. Midway in 
the tenth round, Referee Ruby Goldstein 
called off the bloody farce. While Hurri- 
cane was hauled to the hospital to be 
patched up by a team of urologists, neu- 
rologists and a plastic surgeon, Patterson 
started work for his next fight. In three 
weeks he is scheduled to meet Olympic 
Heavyweight Champion Pete Rademacher. 
Theoretically, he will defending his 
title once more. 

@ After a raucous career dedicated to 
every known form of umpire baiting, Pitts- 
burgh Pirate Manager Bobby Bragan is 
used to getting thrown out of ball games. 
Last week, for a change, he was thrown 
out of his job. “This time,” said Bobby, 
“T broke the oldest rule in the book. When 
the team doesn’t win, the manager has to 
go.” The eighth-place Pirates will finish 
the season under Coach Danny Murtaugh. 
q “Stan Musial is tired,” said St. Louis 
Manager Fred Hutchinson before a game 
with the Giants. Musial agreed. But he 
played anyway, hit two home runs and 
two singles the Cards won, 8-o, and 
pushed his lifetime total of extra-base hits 
to 1,140. Only Lou Gehrig (1,190) and 
Babe Ruth (1,356) have hit more. 
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Associated Pres 
PATTERSON V. JACKSON 
And the punches come on and on. 





LONDON LIGHTERMEN & UMPIRE 


And the oar 


@ In the all-collegiate final round of the 
U.S. Public Links Championship at Her- 
shey, Pa., L.S.U. Sophomore Don Essig, 
18, was far too steady for S.M.U.’s Gene 
Towry, 28, won by an impressive 6 and 5 
and earned an automatic invitation to 
the National Amateur in September. 


Mr. Doggett's Day 


This being the day of His Majesty's 
happy accession to the throne, there will 
be given by Mr. Doggett an Orange Col- 
our Livery with a Badge representing 
Liberty to be rowed for by Six Watermen 
that their time within the 
year past. They are to row from London 
Bridge to Chelsea. It will be continued 
annually on the day forever. 

—From a 1715 proclamation 
on the first anniversary of 
the accession of George I 


are out of 


same 


Under the somber loom of London 
Bridge last week, six long-muscled water- 
men bent to their oars in six shells 
and began the pull upstream to 
Chelsea. Traffic on the grey river ignored 
them, and they had to thread their way 
with care. Only a handful of spectator 
launches their wake, but the 
six oarsmen were competing in the world’s 
oldest race. After 25 centuries, 
Thames rivermen still prize Thomas Dog- 
gett’s loud livery and silver badge. The 
assurance that they will do so “forever” 
remains unbroken. 


Bottles & Stones. A race between river- 


long 


followed in 


boat 


men had more meaning when Mr. Dog- 
gett first donated his trophies. The 
Thames was London’s main _ thorough- 


fare; some 40,000 wherries navigated its 
navigate the 
Theaters in particular relied on 
bring their audiences, and 
Doggett, an Irish comedian, had a very 
practical affection for the hard-working 
rowers. London sportsmen soon developed 


surface as modern taxicabs 
Strand, 


watermen to 





tN Wortp’s O_pest Boat RACE 


Ww on torever, 


just as practical an affection for the race. 

Bettors backed their choices heavily, 
sometimes helped their favorites by drop- 
ping stones on rival rowers from the 
Thames bridges. Bottle-throwing became 


something of a specialized art, and well 
into the 20th century spectators with 
sufficient financial interest used to steer 


power boats close to the racers, throwing 
them off beat and course. 

Lighters & Skiffs. The big wherries 
and their rowers have long disappeared 
and today’s competitors are men who 
make their living handling cargo lighters. 
Their shells are carefully conditioned, and 
to make things still easier, they row the 
4} miles to Chelsea with the tide, not 
against it, as Thomas Doggett’s contem- 
poraries used to do. No longer will the 
Speaker rush from the Chair in the House 
of Commons with the members in tow 
Charles Shaw-Lefevre did to watch 
the 1848 race). But to young rivermen 
winning the still their 
ambition, 

Former winners turn out in their bright 
livery (now red instead of Doggett’s or- 
ange) and proud 12-oz. silver arm badges 
to cock critical eyes from official launches. 
The contestants themselves train for 
months. This year Ken Collins I, a 
tireless lighterman from Bermondsey 
sprinted into an early lead as they slid 
past Southwark Bridge and Saint Paul’s. 
Behind him came Bob Gibbs, Jack Smith 
Ken Green, Dave Reed and Malcolm 
Troubridge. Still in front when he passed 
the finish Chelsea after 27 min. 
sec. of eleven 


(as 


race 1S greatest 


line at 
rowing, he 
thead of Bob 
World War Il, Doggett com- 
have not been considered pro- 
hence are eligible for the Dia- 


was 


onty 





seconds Gibbs. 
since 
petitors 


fessionals 





nond Sculls at Henley. Would Collins 
try? He was making no promises, But 
wasn’t the arer of Doggett’s coat and 
badge the best oarsman in England? 
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Only STEEL can do so many j 








The Finest Printing Is Done On Clay. High-gloss papers 
(called enamel-coated) are covered with a thin coating of 
smooth, hard, lustrous clay to keep printing inks from being 
absorbed into the paper fibers. That clay is mixed in tanks like 
this one. Tanks are stainless steel because nothing else can 
withstand the grinding action of the clay and at the same time 
keep it pure and white. In fact, this stainless tank has lasted 
seven times as long as the previous non-stainless tank. 
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High Line At Low Cost. These gigantic electrical transmis- 
sion towers are 198 feet high—because they must provide 100 
feet of clearance for ships passing underneath in Old Tampa 
Bay, Florida. By using a special USS MANn-TeEN High Strength 
Steel, 64% tons were trimmed off the weight of each tower. Total 
saving for four towers was $7,200 . . . far more than the slight 
extra cost of the high strength steel. Towers were designed and 
fabricated by U. S. Steel's American Bridge Division. 
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eration Deep Freeze. Last year, to 
»pare Antarctic base sites for the pres- 
; International Geophysical Year, U. S. 
vy Task Force 43 made an almost 
nplete circle around Antarctica. Lead 
sel was the USS Glacier, powerful 
de of the Navy's icebreaker fleet. In 
s startling picture, the Glacier pokes 
‘ tough steel nose into the desolate Atka 
y ice barrier so that scientists and 
ivy men can reconnoiter and plant the 
nerican flag. 


ft As A Steel Spring! The softest 
ng you can sit on, sleep on—or ride on 
| steel, in the form of resilient springs. 
ke automobiles: nothing can rival steel 
f, coil, or torsion bar chassis springs 
comfort, reliability, and safety. You 
y think you're riding on a cloud—but 
the time you've got a reassuring back- 
1e of time-tested steel! 





NITED STATES STEEL 





American Bridge . . . American Steel & Wire and Cyclone Fence . . . Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Consolidated Western Steel . . . Gerrard Stee! Strapping . . . National Tube . . . Oil Well Supply 
Tennessee Coal & Iron . . . United States Steel Homes . . . United States Steel Products 
United States Steel Supply . . Divisions of United States Stee! Corporation, Pittsburgh 


Union Supply Company - United States Stee! Export Company - Universal Atlas Cement Company 
USS and MAN-TEN are registered trademarks of United States Steel, 7-1480 


Watch the United States Steel Hour on TV every other Wednesday (10 p.m. Eastern time). 
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Air-Conditioned Rooms 
Radio and Television 
Finest Cuisine 
Convention Facilities 
No Charge for Children 


(except in Miami Beach) 


Call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or 
Motel for free 
Teletype Reservations 





Birmingham, Alw....... Pick-Bankhead 
Canton, 0..... -Belden 

Chicago, III. -Congress 
Cincinnati, O., -Fountain Square 


ck-Carter 
-Fort Hayes 
-Miami 


Cleveland, 0.... 
Columbus, 0.... 
Dayton, 0..... 








Detroit, Mich.... -Fort Shelby 
Evanston, fil... .+-Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich.......ss00. -Durant 
Indianapolis, Ind.......Pick-Antlers 
Minneapolis, Minn,....Pick-Nicollet 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... Pick-Roosevelt 
St. Louis, Mo........+- Pick-Mark Twain 


Pick-Melbourne 
South Bend, Ind.. -Pick-Oliver 
Toledo, 0..... -Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan " -Kansan 
Washington, D.C....... Pick-Lee House 


Youngstown, 0........Pick-Ohio 
ALBERT PICK MOTELS 


Chattanooga, Tenn.....Holiday Inn Hotel 
Colorado Springs, Colo..Holiday Inn Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla......Albert Pick Hotella 
Natchez, Miss... Holiday Inn Hotel 
Portsmouth, Va.. Holiday Inn Hotel 
Rockford, lil........... Edge-0"-Town Motel 
Terre Haute, Ind....... Holiday Inn Hotel 












New York Sales Office, MUrray Hill 7-8130 
Chicage Sales Office, STate 2-4975 


Write for your 
Pick Credit Card and 
free pictorial booklets 


ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


20 N. Wacker Drive « Chicago 6 
Dept. T-404 











Great Bach Choir 


To many pious 
1 Sebastian Bach, the singing of the 
Thomas Church Choir in Leipzig, 
iny, is the voice of Holy Writ. 
school, attached to Leipzig’s 


German devotees of 











e choir 


famed Evangelical Lutheran Thomas- 
kirche, proudly points to J. S. Bach's 


service as its cantor for 27 years (1723 to 
| 1750 has long constituted itself chief 
guardian of his music. Last week the So- 
| boy choir made a sortie from behind the 

Iron Curtain. Occasion: the Bach Festival 

at Ansbach, West Germany. Critical ver- 

dict; St. Thomas’ parade-drilled ten-to- 

18-year olds can still sing Bach with a pre- 

cision and authority rarely equaled by any 
| other choir in the world. 

The St. Thomas Choir soared through 
three Bach motets, developing the coun- 
terpoint with the honed accuracy of an 
efficient cable-weaving machine. Under 
the conducting of Kurt Thomas, 533. who 
} made his debut as the group’s cantor 
(i.e., choirmaster) only four months ago, 
the tone was rich and powerful, the 
movement of sound clear and regular. 
An audience of 2,000 Bach lovers gave 
Thomas and his singers an ovation. 

Prosperity & Poverty. The St. Thomas 
Choir bears roughly the musical relation- 
ship to the more widely publicized Vienna 
Boys Choir that the Boston Symphony 
does to the Boston Pops. St. Thomas was 
founded in 1212 by local decree (signed 
by one Dietrich the Oppressed), and long 
before Bach took it over, the choir was 
known throughout Europe. Bach, the 15th 
St. Thomas cantor, persistently complained 
about his teaching chores, fought a run- 
ning battle with the school administration 
nevertheless managed to compose enough 
church cantatas for one to be sung every 
Sunday for five years without repeating. 
Few St. Thomas cantors have ever made 
a serious stab at composing since. The 
post sull carries great prestige (and pays 
handsomely 5,000 a year). 

The East zone Communists have show- 
ered the choir with state prizes and given 
its directors a free musical hand. Every 
year 2,000 or so applicants stream into 
Leipzig for tryouts. Choir members still 
rehearse five hours a day, learn a new 

Bach cantata each week, give three public 
| concerts every weekend. State-supported 

now, the school has at various times been 

so poor that it was kept going only by 

flying squads of choristers who wandered 

| through the city singing for alms. 
Performance & Tradition. The St. 

Thomas Choir has sometimes been criti- 

cized on the grounds that its stringent 
| interpretations strip Bach’s music of emo- 

tion. The more lyrical school of Bach 
| interpreters —including Karl Richter of 
the Munich Bach Choir and U.S. Harpsi- 
chordist Ralph Kirkpatrick—insist that 

Bach should be played more dynamically. 

“Thomas performs Bach,” says one critic; 

“Richter celebrates him.” 
| Actually, Cantor Thomas is a 

















more 





Cantor Toomas & CHoIR 
Would J.S. want it more dynamic? 


venturesome man than some of his prede- 
cessors at Leipzig. After Bach's death, says 
the 28th cantor of the 15th, his music was 
almost completely forgotten until Men- 
delssohn discovered and revived it 75 
years later. By that time the thread of 
succession was broken (Bach, in the cus- 
tom of his time, rarely wrote into his 
scores any indications of tempo or dy- 
namics), But Cantor Thomas believes that 
performance is more important than tra- 
dition, “Musicologists are constantly mak- 
ing new discoveries,” he says. “We can 
only get a just interpretation by assimilat- 
ing all this material—and even then, we 
can only hope.” 


Chamber Jazz 


Jimmy Giuffre is a spare, soft-spoken 
Texan who distrusts the word jazz, but 
plays some of the best jazz to be heard 
these days—most of it of his own composi- 
tion. Giuffre (pronounced joo-free) has 
broken the rules; he does not believe that 
jazz requires any particular combination of 
instruments, or that it needs a strong beat, 
or that its heart is improvisation. To 
addicts weaned on driving, Basie-inspired 
rhythm Jimmy’s chamois-soft 
contrapuntal compositions sometimes do 
not sound like jazz at all. But the feeling 
blues-drenched feeling, 
from the music of 
any other modern jazzman. 

Felt but Not Heard. Jimmy's trio 
(Giuffre, sax and clarinet; Jim Hall, gui- 
tar; Ralph Pena strutted their 
stuff one star-studded night last week in 
the outdoor Wollman Theater in Manhat- 
tan’s Central Park. Jimmy led the boys 
through a passel of his favorites: Pickin’ 
"Em Up and Layin’ ’Em Down, 42nd 
Street, My Funny Valentine. The 
wove its low melodic line against the 
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timeless and distinct 
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woodsy, paper-dry clarinet sound, the gui- 
tar attacked as solo rather than rhythm 
instrument. Sometimes Jimmy had five 


instruments (he played tenor and baritone 
sax and clarinet) shuttling in a 
cated web of converging and 
solo sounds. Of his compositions, 
Gotta Dance proved to be a happy 
ping number marked by the husky 
dling of Giuffre’s sax. The Train and the 
River opened with the rhythm of a not- 
too-express train, only to jump the rails 
and lose itself by a pleasant riverbank. 
When Jimmy and the boys took their 
bows, the audience applauded politely, not 
quite sure what it had heard. 
Jimmy Giuffre first played the 
in a Y.M.C.A. band, developed his style 
out of a distaste for the trancelike monot- 
ony of the big jazz rhythm sec In his 
36 years he has played with a lot of big 
outfits—Boyd Raeburn, Jimmy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Buddy Rich, Garwood 
Van, Spade Cooley. When Giuffre out 
of the Army, he enrolled at the University 
of Southern California 
in Bartok, Hindemith 
kofiev. He began to write “linear” 
in which he tried to keep the rhythm 
section (“It should be felt rather than 
heard”’) from conflicting with other instru- 
ments. As he the drums 
ought to play melody too, not just 
paniment, and then give way to the others. 
“Each man has a ballad of his own 
can hear the others. The resembles 
chamber music but with jazz feeling.” 
Puppet ona String. riuftre 
positions are written without the aid of an 
instrument—he just uses “the inner ear.” 
They are often inspired by the green 
countryside that he and his fellow soloists 
roll through in their orange-and-brown 
Volkswagen bus, and written down in odd 
moments between performances. The re- 
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Also Music to Spoi 


sults are unusually appealing, sometimes 


purposeful musical 
sometimes the dance of 


suggesting doodles 
a rubber-jointed 
graceful puppet on a string. 

Because so many jazzmen are seriously 
studying music these days, Giuffre 
the ferment of experimentation to give 
off wonderful new sounds in the 
next years. Until a better one comes 


Giuttre’s own new sound will do. 


The Mood Menace 


The clock radio in the softly shadowed 
bedroom clicked on at 7:30 sharp, and the 
sleepers in the twin beds stirred slightly to 





expects 


some 
lew 
along 


the slushy beat of Mantovani and Softly 
as in a Morning Sunrise. The husband got 
up first to n the coffee and slip a 





As his wife relaxed for 
planning her day 


record on th 


a few minut she 
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could just hear the treacly organ notes of 
Music for Meditation dripping from the 
living-room Bozak. 

It was a Monday she meditated, and 

had two hampers of dirty clothes to 
cope with. After her husband left for 
the 8:34, she put on Music for Washing 
and Ironing, and the suave purring of 
the Somerset Strings, boosted real high 





drowned ou snarl of the washer. 
When it was ti 1 midday snack 
returned to the built-in record cabinet 
Music for Gracious Livi 
Exp Mothers (her 
the way). Late in the 
clouded over, and she barely 
slip on Music for a Ra 
before her husband came home 
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for 
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alter- 
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Over cocktails (Music, Martinis and 
Wemorie he told her about the account 
he had lost that morning. Listening to 
him, she walked quietly to the phonograph 
and put Music for Courage and Confi- 


Y 


our Taste for Music. 


dence on the turntable. But for long hours 
after dinner (Music for the Continental 
Host) he paced the floor while the loud- 
speaker softly sighed out Music for People 


Who Can’t Sleep. 

This phonomaniac family is becoming 
more or less typical of uncounted U.S. 
households. Mood music—most of it con- 


sisting simply of old favorites and not-so- 
currently accounts 
i third of several major com- 
panies’ album sales. Such old grads of the 
whipped-cream-and-syrup school as André 
Kostelanetz, Paul Weston, Phil Spitalny 
and George Melachrino did some pioneer- 
ing as early as the “gos, were later joined 
by a host of IV's Jackie Gleason 
became such an adept mood picker that 
his Music for Lovers Only sold half a mil- 
copies. For hi-fi convert 
interest was less in music than in matching 


favorites warmed over 
for roughly 


others. 


lion the whose 


his neighbors’ woofers and tweeters. the 
gaudily packaged mood music was ideal 
it filled the yawning silence, but was so 


innocuous that nobody had to listen to it. 


The mood merchants have concentrated 














on romance (Music for Tired Love 
Music to Change Her Mind), but dining 
(Candlelight and Wine) and travel music 
is also catching on fast (Echoes of Spain, 
Music for the Nostalgic Traveler). So are 
such special items for Baby Sit 
ters and Music te Lease. There 
are mood albums, the record companies 
boast, for every member of the family 
and for almost every household activity. 
Still, the possibilities remain vast. Not yet 
in the catalogue: Music for Boozsing and 
VUusic to Soothe Your Hangover, Music to 
Shave By (‘so far, the bathroom has 
scarcely been tapped), Musie for the Ana- 
lyst’s Couch, Mu to Beat Your Wife By 
and Music to Spoil Your Taste for Music. 
AW 















“When you’re figuring 
9,000 invoices a month, you 
can really appreciate a 
Marchant calculator’s fast, 
easy operation. Just ask 
our girls —you couldn't pry their 

Marchants away from them! 

No wonder MODERN MANAGEMENT 

COUNTS ON MARCHANT!” 
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MARCHANT CALCULATOR 


ANT 
FIGUREMASTER 
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MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS, Inc. 


OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Polio Decline 


Polio is declining sharply in most of the 
l for the second year, with abundant 
evidence that much of the improvement 
is due to the Salk vaccine. Four months of 
the “disease year” (since the number of 
cases reached its annual low around April 
1) have passed, and indications are that 
fewer than 1,900 cases will be reported for 
the period. This is just half the 3,800 in 
the same period last year, and less than 








| one-third of the 1951-56 average tally. So 


far this year no area has reported a major 
epidemic comparable to Chicago's last 
year, which was raging by mid-July. Only 
six states report minor increases. 

Most remarkable to U.S. Public Health 
Service officials is the decline in paralytic 
as compared with nonparalytic cases. At 
this time last year, half of all cases were 
listed as paralytic, one-third as nonpara- 
lytic. This year fewer than one-third are 
paralytic, about half nonparalytic (the 
rest are unspecified). The overall decline 
in polio might reflect in part a natural ebb 
of the disease, but the relative drop in 
paralytic cases is almost certainly attribu- 
table to vaccination. 

Even so, only 20 million Americans 
have so far received the recommended 
three doses of Salk vaccine, Surgeon Gen- 
eral Leroy Burney reported; 48 million 
others have had one or two shots. Though 
vaccine is again in brisk demand and short 
supply, Dr. Burney urged community 
health officials to plan now for mass inoc- 
ulation, as soon as vaccine becomes avail- 
able, of 41 million citizens under 4o who 
have had no shots at all. 


"A Healthy Modesty" 


Two Minnesota psychiatrists last week 
forth a startling and controversial 
theory of sex deviations. Its net: many 
outwardly respectable American homes 
may, more or less inadvertently, “seduce” 
children into becoming sexual deviates. 
The two psychiatrists, who published their 
theory in the A.M.A. Journal: Dr. Ade- 
laide M. Johnson, 52, professor of psy- 
chiatry at the University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. David B. Robinson, 33, of the 
Mayo Clinic. They put the blame for de- 
viations squarely and almost exclusively 
on the parents—who in turn must have 
been warped by their own parents. 

Under “sexual deviation” the authors 
include hostile, destructive sexual behav- 
ior toward others (sadism) or accepted 
from others (masochism), of the same or 
opposite sex, and all socially unacceptable 
forms of overt behavior such as exhibi- 
tionism, voyeurism, fetishism, transvest- 
ism, homosexuality and bestiality. To 
understand the origin of these disorders, 
the two psychiatrists say, “the physician 
must face a disquieting but demonstrable 
fact: examples of all degrees of parental 
seduction of the child occur more com- 
monly than it is comfortable to contem- 
plate. . . The seduction may be as subtle 
as a caress or as blatant as actual incest.” 


set 


Modern Frankness. Drs. Johnson and 
Robinson realize that most doctors, like 
laymen, react with anger and revulsion to 
accounts of seduction. But, they insist— 
and this is where they differ most mark- 
edly from many other psychiatrists—that 
sexual deviation is invariably the result of 
seduction as they broadly define it, rang- 
ing from lascivious permissiveness when a 
child engages in sexual stimulation to out- 
right coercion. 

Much of the behavior that they term 
seductive is not consciously so intended, 
conceded Psychiatrists Johnson and Rob- 
inson, and may actually seem remote 





Don Swenson 
PSYCHIATRIST JOHNSON 


Does deviation begin at home? 


from it. An outstanding example, as they 
interpret it, is the frankness of modern 
parents in discussing sex or appearing 
naked before their children. More obvi- 
ously unhealthy is the continuance, far 
beyond infancy, of practices appropriate 
only for infants: “Under the guise of 
‘motherly’ or ‘fatherly’ affection, boys and 
girls may be bathed by parents, often of 
the opposite sex, until adolescence. Chil- 
dren sense at bathing whether a mother's 
close inspection of the genitals is an hon- 
est, brief, physical necessity or an anx- 
ious, seductive maneuver . Sleeping 
with children of the opposite sex is pro- 
longed into the teen-age period. The 
mother may still continue to lie with the 
son, despite awareness that erections oc- 
cur.” Beyond this is a wide range of open- 
ly seductive behavior, from varying de- 
grees of physical intimacy to incest. 
“Stimulated by this parental behavior,” 
the psychiatrists say, “the child finds no 
outlet for his aroused sensual impulses. 
Eventually, mounting frustration and an- 
ger force him to follow one of two courses. 
One is regression to the relative safety of 
more infantile attitudes and behavior pat- 
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About the size 
of a comero; battery-operated, 
sealed-beam light. 





The precision switch in this Honeywell aircraft 
emergency lantern can tell a crash from a 

hard landing because it operates on a force-time 
principle. When subjected to an impact 1% times 

the force of gravity which lasts 1/30 of a second, 

the switch turns on the portable lantern automatically, 
aiding rescue operations. A product of the 

Micro Switch Division, it is another example of 


imaginative engineering from Honeywell. 


Honeywell 


divide space 





Northwood Christian Church, Indianapolis 
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with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and _ institu- 
tions are using MODERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double-duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MODERNFOLD door 
from its “stack” position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 
They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. These folding doors make your 
present space more versatile more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling. Instal- 
lation is quick and easy. 


Lifetime Construction. MODERNFOLD 
doors have a double-strength, all-steel 
framework, which is covered by sturdy, 
washable vinyl. Maintenance is almost 
nil. They operate on an accordion prin- 
ciple, and come in standard and custom 





NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, I 
In Germany, New Castle Pro 


yy 


sizes, in many colors and finishes. 

Let your MopERNFOLD distributor help 
solve your space problems. He's listed 
under “Doors” in the yellow pages. Call 
him today. When planning new construc- 
tion or remodeling, see your architect. His 
professional advice can save you money. 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 


® 
modernfold 


DOORS 


. ¢ 


THE FURST AND FINEST UM Fouoine ‘poors 


, Dept. HOB, New Castile, Ind, @ Jn Canada, New Castle Products Ltd., Montreal 23 
ducts GMBH, Stuttgart—available in over OU countries throughout the world. 
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terns. . . The other is physical aggression 
toward women. Neither course resolves 
the rage nor dissipates the overstimulated 
unconscious sexual drives.” 

Social Assets? Another danger is pa- 
rental expression of concern that a child 
may eventually misbehave sexually. The 
idea may be completely foreign to the 
but “a consciously guileless ado- 
lescent who is subjected to suspicious 
suggestive, unfriendly quizzing angrily ap- 
prehends . . . that he is expected to mis- 
behave sexually. The parents’ fantasy . 
provides a compelling guide.” 

Repeatedly, Drs. Johnson and Robin- 
son emphasize that they are not describ- 
ing “underprivileged” families, but many 
which have the highest reputation in the 
community, “It is clear that parents who 
so distort their child's psychosexual de- 
velopment are emotionally very confused, 
badly maladjusted and definitely sick . . 
All such parents reveal an unsatisfactory 
marital sexual relationship.” 

Psychiatric treatment of the sexual de- 
viate is “a prodigious task.’ There is most 
hope in prevention, which can be sparked 
by an alert family doctor or pediatrician. 
Drs. Johnson and Robinson recommend 
that a few pointed questions be made 
routine: “Who sleeps with whom in the 
family? Which ones bathe together, and 
do they bathe themselves? What are the 
family habits regarding bathroom priva- 
cy? Is there a healthy degree of modesty 
in the home?” 

Drs. Johnson and Robinson refuse to 
estimate what proportion of U.S. homes 
harbor the conditions they describe. Dr. 
Johnson reports having seen hundreds of 
such cases in Chicago, Rochester and Min- 
neapolis. Dr. Robinson has seen perhaps 
two dozen in six years in Minnesota. 


Asian Flu: the Outlook 


Asian influenza will hit the U.S. this 
fall before mass immunization can be 
effective, and the nation faces an epi- 
demic which may strike 15 million to 


30 million people. The disease is relatively 
mild (in no way comparable to the kill- 
ing “Spanish flu” of 1918-19), and is 
likely to cause only a small number of 
deaths among the feeble young and en- 
feebled old. But it may compel 10% t 
20% of the population in affected areas 
to take to their beds at the same time 
thus cripple essential services. 

Who Gets It & When. These dis- 
quieting facts emerged last week from 
a conference on flu and vaccination pros- 
pects sponsored by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Nub of the problem: the U.S. 
population has no immunity against this 
new mutant strain (Time. June 24), can 
gain immunity only from contracting the 
disease itself or from preventive inocula- 
tion with 
cially to 


a new vaccine prepared espe- 
Despite the best 
efforts of medical men and vaccine manu- 
facturers around the world, there will not 
be time enough to immunize more than 
a fraction of the U.S. population before 
the disease strikes in 

With these facts in mind, 
geon General Leroy E. 


combat it. 


force. 
PHS's Sur- 
Burney has asked 
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Sets the Pace in Papermaking 


d’ Arazien 


The close shave that makes 


Champion paper smoother 


Champion's smoothly finished coated paper gets its polish from 


huge supercalender rolls such as this, 


here 


being ground to 


accurate size. Roll surfaces must be microscopically smooth, 


continually inspected, and restored before the first sign of wear, 


in order to assure the high quality standards that have earned 


for Champion the leadership of the papermaking industry. 


CHAMPION’ PAPERS 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
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and day 


at all 


your cngine 


Motor Oil. 


TESTS PROVE YOU'RE PROTECTED. Night 
mile after mile of road 
testing proved that vour engine is pro- 
tected under ail driving conditions 

temperatures 
at all seasons of the 
year with Havoline Special 1OW-30 


CLEANS AS YOU DRIVE. Special cleaning action 
keeps engine parts free from harmful carbon, 
varnish and sludge. You get better performance, 


save on replacements and overhauls, 


in and outside 


HAVOLINE | 


MOTOR OIL 


power on the road. Both save gasoline. 


Special meter shown here registers Ld 


: $ 
MORE GASOLINE MILEAGE. This free PECiAL 10 ee 39 | 
flowing oil makes starting easy, any : ” 
time, Its tight piston seal conserves > : 








mileage and speed of road tests, ' munssparen . 


—to save you thinking about seasonal grades 


et ew 


The oil the test fleets couldn't break down 


A million test miles prove it 
best for your car 


Never before has a motor oil done so much for 


car engines. Exhaustive road tests show why. 


In one all-temperature grade, new Havoline 


Special 1OW-30 scored new highs for quick, 
effortless starts, in greater delivered power, in 
wear-proofing engines. 

Unlike ordinary oils this completely new-type 
oil stays free-flowing at cold starting tempera- 
tures yet maintains full lubrication and a 
power-saving piston seal under the most 
intense engine heat. 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa i 


The result is substantially reduced friction, 
increased power and increased gasoline mile 
age for your car. At the same time this new 
oil’s special cleaning action wear-proofs the 
engine, and saves repairs and overhauls by 
keeping it free from harmful carbon, varnish 
and sludge. 

Oil like this keeps your engine young, quick 
starting, powerful. Change now, change regu 
larly and save with more efficient, more eco- 
nomical Havoline Special 
10W-30 Motor Oil. 

See your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car has ever had. 





THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 





six manufacturers* to churn out vaccine 
as fast as possible, and in response they 
are putting their virus laboratories on 
two or three shifts, seven days a week. 
But there is only so much vaccine avail- 
able for seeding; it will grow only at 
its naturally appointed speed (in fertil- 
ized eggs). So, even with their crash 
program, the manufacturers can promise 
only 8,000,000 shots of vaccine by mid- 
September. After that, cooler weather is 
expected to send the flu rate soaring. 

The first 4,000,000 doses (1 cc. each) 
are already earmarked for the armed 
forces and their dependents overseas. For 
the next 4,000,000, Surgeon General Bur- 
ney suggested, doctors, nurses, hospital 
attendants and practical nurses (totaling 
about 3,000,000) should have top priority. 
Next, he thought, should come essential 
workers in the transportation, communi- 
cations and utilities industries. Since these 
add up to another 9,000,000 or so, on 
this basis there would be no vaccine for 
the general public until late October. Still, 
the PHS (in spite of its experience with 
polio-vaccine shortages) is proposing no 
nationwide system of priorities in allocat- 
ing the vaccine, relying instead on manu- 
facturers to work out distribution with 
state and local health officers as best 
they can. 

How Many Shots? For those who can 
get it, the vaccine will probably cost $1 
(in bulk military orders it costs only 
20¢ to 40¢), plus doctor’s fees. One shot 
should trigger the production of protec- 
tive antibodies in ten to 14 days. Because 
single shots of flu vaccines are usually 
effective in only 70% of cases, the armed 
forces like to give a second shot. In this 
case, because of short supply, their second 
shots will probably have to wait. The six 
manufacturers aim to produce 60 million 
cc. in all by Feb. 1. 

With thousands of scattered cases al- 
ready reported across the U.S., most areas 
have been exposed to the virus by now. 
If epidemics develop as expected with 
the onset of cooler weather, they could 
spread from San Francisco to Boston 
within a month. 


° ° 
Family Planning 

Most U.S. couples are now planning 
the size of their families, and the size 
they are planning for, on the average, is 
three children. So reports the University 
of Michigan, after a survey of 2,700 
women living with their husbands and 
aged 18 to 39 (this age group includes 94% 
of the nation’s child-bearing women). At 
this rate, noted Survey Sociologist Ron- 
ald Freedman, the baby boom will con- 
tinue; it would take only 2.2 children 
per couple to maintain the population at 
its present level. 

Most couples now deliberately regulate 
the number of their children and the in- 
tervals between births. But half such 
couples do not use birth control measures 


* Eli Lilly & Co. and Pitman-Moore Co. of 
Indianapolis; Lederle Laboratories of Pearl 
River, N.Y.; National Drug Co. and Merck 
Sharp & Dohme, Inc. of Philadelphia; Parke, 
Davis & Co. of Detroit 
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until after at least one pregnancy, and 
many not until after as many as four 
pregnancies. Of the women who had not 
yet used birth control, nearly all (except 
the subfertile) intended to do so at some 
future time. Even among Roman Catho- 
lics, Dr. Freedman found, 87% of the 
normally fertile couples had used or in- 
tended to use some means of family 
limitation. “Many,” he reported, “use the 
rhythm method, but many do not.” 





Capsules 

@ At the International Psychoanalytic 
Congress in Paris, Freud's brilliant biog- 
rapher, Ernest Jones, 78 (see cut), sat be- 
tween Princess Marie Bonaparte (lifetime 
patroness of the movement) and Freud's 
analyst daughter Anna, reflectively fin- 
gered a newly grown beard which was 





Black Star 
ANALysT Jones & FELLOW FREUDIANS 
A beard just like Father-figure's. 


trimmed, by no coincidence, in the shape 
favored by the late great Sigmund Freud 
himself. 

@ To combat one of the worst U.S. out- 
breaks of anthrax in a quarter-century, 
Oklahoma threw National Guard road- 
blocks around Craig and Ottawa counties 
to prevent shipments of livestock, began 
vaccination of more than 60,000 cattle. 
Veterinarians working 16-hour days each 
vaccinated 788 to 1,000 animals a day. 
At least 200 cattle were dead of the dis- 
ease; so far, no cases have spread to 
humans. 

“Reducing pills sold without prescrip- 
tion are not only useless and possibly 
dangerous but exorbitantly priced.” Nu- 
tritionist S. William Kalb of Newark told 
a congressional committee investigating 
advertising for “dietless” reducing treat- 
ments. Dr. Kalb passed out samples of a 
brand made of skim milk and lemon juice, 
estimated that the manufacturers made 
“about a 400,000% profit” on the pills. 
Added Dr. Kalb relentlessly: Diet is the 
only way to reduce. | 








Build well— 
yet conserve 
your precious 
working capital 





“Shirtsleeve”’ buildings of modern, orchitectur- 
ally-styled, prestige structures—your Butler 
Builder and the Butler Buildings System save 
money either way. 


with Butler 
pre-engineered 
buildings 


Capital is far too precious to bury in 
non-earning facilities. Yet, when you 
must build, you may be caught be- 
tween the high cost of good construc- 
tion and the endless expense of 
cheap buildings. But do you know 
that you can sidestep much planning 
delay and expense —order buildings 
like punch presses—and still get 
quality buildings at attractive prices? 

You can—with Butler metal build- 
ings. Pre-engineered and precision 
mass-produced, they provide advan- 
tages possible in no other type of 
building. Fast construction cuts 
weeks—sometimes months —off 
building time. Future expansion or 
alteration is easiest, fastest and low- 
est-cost of any type building. Your 
employees will enjoy better lighting, 
better ventilation, better temperature 
control than in most other types of 
buildings, regardless of cost. Learn 
the reasons why. Call your nearest 
Butler Builder. He is listed in the 
Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write us direct. 


ep, pRowwe” 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansos City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 

Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Soles offices in Los Angeles ond Richmond, Calif, 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. + Atlonta, Go. 
Minnecpolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio « New York City & Syracuse, N. Y. 
Weshington, D.C. * Burlington, Ontorio, Canada 
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Thorough, even combustion takes place when the new-type 
fuel is sprayed into diesel cy 


inder from injector tip. Noncom- 
bustible fuel particles have been treated with additive so that 
now ail the fuel burns thoroughly. Illustration shows how 





costs from skyrocketing. 


Whats new on the New York Central 





Central research ‘strikes oil” 


by discovering a powerful new diesel fuel 


to haul your freight more efficiently 


If you ship by the Central, then you have a 
big financial stake in the ‘‘gusher” that the 
railroad’s research scientists have brought in 
—at Cleveland! 

Members of the 80-man staff at the Central’s 
new Technical Research Center have devel- 
oped a powerful new fuel from a refinery by- 
product that could never be used in diesels 
before. This new type of fuel delivers more 
horsepower per gallon than ordinary diesel oil 

. and is a penny per gallon cheaper! Even this 
small saving can cut the Central’s fuel bill by 
$2,500,000 a year! 

Burning up the budget 
Today oil is our biggest budget expenditure— 
next to wages. This economical new fuel will 
help us keep your freight rates from rising 
astronomically—even though costs are rising 
almost everywhere else in our freight operation. 

Four diesels engaged in regular freight serv- 
ice have been operating successfully for several 
months on the new fuel. Crews knew some sort 
of tests were being made with their engines— 
but were given no other information. At the 
end of the test period, engine performance was 
reported to be equal or improved in all cases. 


Big investment pays off 
The new fuel was developed after long and 
intensive experimentation at the Central’s 
million-dollar Cleveland Technical Research 
Center. 

With an electron microscope, Central’s scien- 
tists studied the physical make-up of the 
refinery by-product in great detail. They dis- 
covered that by means of an additive, certain 
noncombustible particles could be made to 
burn—so the fuel would deliver its full power. 


The Research Center has dozens of other proj- 
ects under consideration, too. Priority goes 
to those that will contribute the most to better 
railroad service . . . offer the most savings. 
Researchers are continually trying to improve 


fuels . . . are investigating new freight car 
construction, new loading devices . . . better 
design of equipment from signal light bulbs to 
broom handles. 





Key to the discovery of the new fuel was the powerful 
electron microscope. The Central was one of the first 
railroads in the country to obtain such equipment. 


Research is just one of the things that’s new on 
this progressive “new” railroad. Ask our freight 
salesman about some of the other recent 
developments that will help us move your 
freight faster, safer and more economically 
than ever before. 


Route of the “Early Birds”—Fast Freight Service 


New York Central Railroad 








PAINTER SPRUCE AT WORK ON “THE FISHERMEN" 


Texas Realist 

Everett Franklin Spruce. 48, is the 
other kind of painter. He did not spend 
his youth in the ateliers of Montparnasse 
and the arms of his models. Nor did he 
return wearing beard and beret. The meas- 
ure of his distance from the conventional 
unconventional background is that he is 
a respectable father of four, a full pro- 
fessor of art, and a citizen of Texas. For 
the past 30 years Professor Spruce has 
been celebrating the flora and fauna of 
Texas in imaginative oils laid on with a 
realistic brush. Now the University of 
Texas is publishing an annual full-color 
portfolio of the works of artists portray- 
ing the Southwest. Its first choice, picked 
by a blue-ribbon committee of leading 
Texas art patrons advised by the state’s 
most prominent art-museum directors: 
stocky, sobersided Everett Spruce. 

The accolade was not his first. Before 
being selected over all regional competi- 
tors. including Dallas’ Otis Dozier (Time, 
Dec. 17), Painter Spruce had won recog- 
nition nationally (the Scheidt Memorial 
Prize, a Worcester Art Museum prize) 
and internationally in 1948 with the first 
prize at an exhibition of American paint- 
ings in Brussels. 

Painting began for Spruce in back- 
country Arkansas with local landscapes, 
rabbit hunters and deer. He went to a 
rural Arkansas school, did farm chores, 
picking apples and digging sweet potatoes, 
soon won a county competition with his 
first watercolors and oils. At 18 he went 
to the Dallas Art Institute on a scholar- 
ship. There he studied life drawing and 
painting, made ends meet by doubling as 
school janitor and fabricator of canvases 
and panels that the school sold to its 
students. Eventually he became assistant 
director of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, now teaches at the University of 
Texas in Austin. At any time he is apt 
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to load his family into a battered station 
wagon with palette and easel and take to 
the hills or the canyons of the Big Bend. 
A prolific painter, Spruce takes only a 
couple of days to complete a canvas, sells 
his paintings at $1,000 and up. 

Spruce feels no sense of restriction be- 
cause most of his painting is limited to 
Texas landscapes. believes that “it’s im- 
portant for the artist to have roots,” and 
that “his duty is to communicate.” Con- 
trasting the painting in the East and in 
Texas, which Texans are trying to boost 
as one of the principal art centers in the 
U.S., Spruce says: “It is important that a 
painting at least represent something that 
is understandable. An artist can be very 
personal, as I am, and very imaginative 
and still deal with the intelligibly visible 
world. Some artists who live in the East 
get themselves into a kind of prison of 
form and expression. In Texas I have been 
free to do the work I like. I'm not bound.” 





AINTING is an_ illusionistic art, a 

substitute for reality, and should be 
seen indoors,” says Britain’s famed Sculp- 
tor Henry Moore. “Sculpture can be at 
home out of doors because it is real, real 
as a tree.” 

Suiting action to words, Henry Moore 
works in the open and keeps his works 
out of doors. At 59, Moore is the first 
native-born British sculptor ever to 
achieve so exalted an international repu- 
tation.* To his white-walled, red-roofed 
house on the outskirts of Much Hadham 
in Hertfordshire, about 30 miles north 


* Sir Jacob Epstein was born in Manhattan, 


of London, come visitors of all nations 
on pilgrimage. They are led down a gar- 
den path past herbaceous borders and 
neat rows of vegetables to emerge sud- 
denly in an open field. Against this lush 
background stand some weather-beaten 
perennials (opposite), Moore's abstrac- 
tions, scooped-out females. spatulate King 
and Queen, draped Reclining Figure.* 

Moore keeps his figures in the field 
because he believes that “daylight, sun- 
light is necessary to sculpture, and for 
me its best setting and complement is 
nature.” He fully realizes that some open- 
air sites are wrong for some sculptures, 
e.g., a wind-swept hilltop for a realistic 
statue of a naked adolescent girl. But he 
likes to place his work “with room to 
stretch the eye beyond,” seeing it in rela- 
tion to sky and trees, on murky days, 
in summer sunshine and snow, surrounded 
by space, air and light. “Indoors,” he says, 
“one can put a piece of sculpture under 
a flattering light and kid oneself that 
what only half exists is already there, but 
a sculpture almost fails to exist under 
the diffused light of the open if it isn’t 
fully conceived in the round.” 

Hard by Moore's field is Moore’s sim- 
ple whitewashed studio where he works 
on an open veranda under a transparent 
roof that keeps him from being rained 
out. Last week he was chipping away at 
a huge chunk of dazzling white plaster 
against the deep green grass and bright 
blue sky. It was the working model for 
the 30-ton marble reclining figure of a 
woman that will be placed in front of the 
UNESCO building in Paris. It will be 
completed next year. 

With increasing commissions from com- 
mercial and industrial firms and public 
institutions to do sculpture for a variety 
of business and public buildings, Moore, 
along with other sculptors, has got an 
increasing amount of work, filling his 
schedule for years ahead. That, too, is 
sculpture in the open, with figures front- 
ing buildings, fitting into architectural 
spaces, giving relief to severe simplic- 
ity, rigorous lines, unrelenting material. 
Though the rewards of this work are 
enormous, Moore’s first love is still na- 
ture. Says he: “I would rather have a 
piece of my sculpture put in a landscape, 
almost any landscape, than in or on the 
most beautiful building I know.” 





écvge 
New Acquisitions 

Six years ago a staff member of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts saw a strik- 
ing pair of portraits in the shop of a Chi- 
cago art dealer. They were rare works 
from the middle period of Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, one of the great German paint- 
ers of the early 16th century. The 1o}- 
by-16}-in. wood panels, described by ex- 
perts as among Cranach’s finest portraits, 
show Moritz Buchner, mayor of Leipzig, 
and his wife Anna, elaborately dressed 
and richly bejeweled, the man gazing at 
the world with shrewd but not unkind 


4 Made for the terrace of the Time-Lire Build- 
ing in London, the original cast of Reclining 
Figure is known there as The Tired Researcher. 
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a 
KING AND QUEEN is plaster 


original for 64-in.-tall bronze in 
which Sculptor Moore attempted 


RECLINING FIGURE cast in 
bronze has elemental quality of 
primitive goddess with robes the 





“me 





to recapture primitive awe felt 
toward rulers composed King s 
head of crown, beard and beak. 


texture of weathered sandstone. 
In background is one of Moore’s 
famed hollowed female forms. 





rn nee 





GLEN KILN CROSS (left) is 11-ft. bronze which, 
like plaster model at right, combines forms found in 
bone and stone to make powerful sculptural metaphor, 


Phot phs by Fred Kennett 





Mission Accomplished 


When high-level decisions are made—on which the fate of whole businesses may hinge 
accurate, up-to-the-minute figure facts on every phase of the firm’s business are vital. 


The kind Burroughs Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept faithfully provides. 


So much rides on decisions made at conference tables—for businesses big and little. 
Decisions that may involve sales trends or cost control, Production or inventory, or 
other basic internal accounting information. 


When you need such figures, you need them promptly, of course. And they must be up 


to the minute. Accurate. Comprehensive. Well organized. Worthy of your confidence. 


The Burroughs Sensimatic is geared precisely to the job. It’s built with the inherent 
speed, accuracy and flexibility to keep pace with your business activities, no matter 
how fast-moving, and deliver the exact information you need when you need it. 


Are there areas of your business in which greater management control is imperative? 
There’s a Sensimatic solution. Just call in a Burroughs system counselor from our local 
branch office. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





Burroughs Sensimatic bur 


“Burrough 1 *Sensimatic Reg. TM's 








eyes, the woman modest, grave, rather 
sad. The portraits roused considerable ex- 
citement in German art circles when they 
were shown in 1928 in Frankfurt, later 
made their way via Switzerland to Chi- 
cago. For six years the Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts dickered with the Chicago 
dealer. This week the institute announced 
acquisition of the portraits. Price for the 
pair: $42,000. 


Something Old 


Past the pink neon. away from Hot 
Dog Johnnie’s and the Tower of Pizza, 
off the asphalt and under the elms, thou- 
sands of tourists were finding the peace 
of quiet ways and the charm of old 
things. Browsing through side-road an- 
tique stores, they gratefully swelled a 
business that has grown for four dec- 
ades now, and keeps right on growing. 
Are antiques art? The mid-1oth cen- 
tury farmer who carved a mold for 
his wife to make cookies for his little 
daughter's birthday would have smiled at 
the thought. He was an artist nonethe- 
less, a creator of images and stretcher 
of imaginations in the days before TV. 
And unlike commercial art or entertain- 
ment, what he made had the warmth 
of his hands upon it. 

At the artists’ colony of Woodstock, 
N.Y. last week, Hudson River valley 
antique dealers staged their annual fair 
of prize finds. The setting was itself an 
antique: a 60-ft.-long barn dating back 
to the middle of the 19th century. More 
than 1,000 people a day jammed the 
four-day exhibition, which comprised 
some 2,000 items, ranging from buttons 
to bureaus. The ladies who put the show 
together were mostly grandmothers, but 
they smilingly shifted furniture that 
would have given a stevedore pause. As 
each unveiled her best discoveries, the 
others clustered like birds. A Civil War 
soldier's shaving kit, with slide-out mir- 
ror, was admired for its ingenuity. Six 
people spread out a patchwork quilt, 
which some country lady had made from 
her husband’s neckties a century ago 
and debated the name of the pattern. 
Said the oldest hand decisively, “Steps 
to the White House.” Price of the quilt, 
which must have cost many weeks of 
loving labor: $35. In general, prices were 
not much higher than those of modern 
machine-made objects. 

But imaginative, not monetary, values 
were what drew the crowds. Forty-five 
dollars bought a century-old bird cage 
patterned on a Gothic chapel; no amount 
of money could ever buy the notion of 
creating such a thing. Eighty-five dollars 
bought a rocking horse, carved by some 
boy’s loving father, which had doubtless 
earned over a million dollars in fantasy 
races. Best in show, perhaps, was an iron 
weather vane in the shape of a rooster 
presented by an appropriately named an- 
tiquarian, Myra Tinklepaugh. “They're 
hard to find,” Mrs. Tinklepaugh briskly 
allowed. “I’m dickering for another one 
right now, not far away, only nobody 
wants to climb up to get it without 
insurance.” 
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I've flown over half a million airline 
miles but I didn’t know what saving 
time meant until I got my Piper Tri- 
Pacer,” says William Laser, President 
of Cartriseal Corp. of Chicago. His 
firm makes mechanical shaft seals for 
fuel and hydraulic pumps and turbine 
compressor units. 

“With my Tri-Pacer, I can forget 
printed schedules,” Mr. Laser says. “I 
go when I want to go, and the plane 


“I didn’t know 
what saving time 
meant, until 

I got my 
Tri-Pacer.” 


Emil Marslek, Vice President, and William Laser, President of the Cartriseal Corp. 


is so safe and efficient for small field 
operation that I can land right at the 
town I want to visit—no need to ar- 
range transportation from the large 
city served by commercial carrier. 

“In the six months since I bought 
my Tri-Pacer I've flown twice to the 
East Coast and twice to the West Coast 
and have made many shorter trips. 

"1 do as much work now in one day 
as | used to do in two.” 


WILLIAM LASER IS TYPICAL of the modern, progressive execu- 
tives who save time, get more done in their Piper Tri-Pacers. 


This most popular low cost, 4-passenger business aircraft has 
simplified controls and tricycle gear which make flying os sim- 
ple as driving. Tri-Pacer cruises over 130 mph at 7,000 feet, has 
500-mile range. Powered by 150 hp Lycoming engine, finest 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
lock Hoven, Pennsylvanic 


powerplant available. Standard Tri-Pacer is priced at $7,830. 
See your Piper dealer today or, for details, write to Dept. T-13. 








ANY ER PLANE IN THE WORLD 





MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS TH 





lake 


in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 


maiumenaen 


FINEST HOTEL OF THE AMERICAS 


qAmerica na 


BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 





SEARS 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 
brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase 

& Sanborn Coffees are served by more 
fine hotels and restaurants throughout 
America than any other brand! 
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as gale rips siding 


An acre of Ramset-anchored roof 
stayed secure while gale winds tore 
clip-fastened siding sheets off. 

The contractor turned down conven- 
tional clips given to him for this roof 
job. He figured Ramset could save 
money .. . cut job time by 2 or 3 
weeks, save labor, and eliminate rigging 
costs entirely .. . even if they bought 
the 10,000 Ramset fasteners. And he 
was right! 

You anchor things for keeps with 
Ramsert fasteners. It’s as easy as squeez- 
ing a trigger. No hose, no wires, 
extra tools to drag. Operator 
powder charges in his pocket. 


no 
carries 


Use RamseT . . . fasten to steel and 
more securely than by 
other method. New 
catalog shows you how. 
Gives complete details. 
Write for your free copy. 


concrete faster, 
any 


Ramser dealers are listed 


under “Tools” in the phone 


book yellow pages. 


RAMSET Powder 


actuated fastening 





Ramset Fastening System 


WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION 
OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





12139-H Berea Road + Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Rosemary Clooney, 29, sing- 
ing star of jukebox, TV and screen (Red 
Garters), and José Ferrer, 45, Puerto 
Rican-born stage actor-director (The 
Shrike) and film star (The Great Man) 
their third child, second son, prematurely 
months); in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Name: Gabriel Vincente. Weight: 4 lbs. 





(64 


Died. Roger Williams Straus, 65, retired 
(April 1957) board chairman of American 
Smelting & Refining Co., a founder (1928) 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and chancellor of the New York 
State Board of Regents; of a heart attack; 
in Liberty, N.Y. 


Died. Alfred Cleveland (“Blumey”) 
Blumenthal, 66, Broadway and Hollywood 


playboy, onetime millionaire real estate 
spec ulator in cinema chains; of a cere- 
bral blood clot: in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A restless, imaginative developer of en- 
tertainment properties, Blumenthal made 
a fistful of millions by selling Cinemagnate 
William Fox the idea of a theater chain. 


Died. Ward Vinton Evans, 74, chemis- 
try professor emeritus at Chicago's Jesuit 
Loyola University, and dissenting member 
of the three-man board that declared 
Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer a 
curity risk in 1954; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Lancaster, Pa. The majority felt 
that Oppenheimer showed a “susceptibili- 
ty to influence” and a “serious disregard” 
of U.S. security requirements that raised 
reasonable doubt, not of his loyalty, but 
of his judgment. Scientist Evans coun- 
tered, in a two-page minority report, that 
the atomic scientist’s judgment, while 
sometimes bad, was better than in 1947 
when a Truman loyalty board cleared him, 


se- 


and “to damn him now and ruin his 
career and his service, I cannot do it.” 
Died. Walter Franklin George, 79, pa- 


triarchal “Senator’s Senator,”’ recent com- 
pelling voice for American bipartisan for- 
eign policy, Democratic Senator from 
Georgia from 1922 to 1956, when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made him U.S. Ambas- 
sador to NATO; of a heart ailment; in 
home-town Vienna, Ga. Born poor 
Georgia farm, George rose from a Georgia 
lawyer to associate justice on the State 
Supreme Court. Elected the Senate 
George began serving (1926) on the tax- 
writing Finance Committee, soon was rec- 
ognized as the Chamber's tax expert. He 
fought off Franklin Roosevelt’s 1938 at- 
tempt to dump him as no “liberal,” coun- 
tered: “I'm a liberal within limitations of 
the Constitution. I'm sure the 
Georgia want a voice in the Senate, not 
echo.” But over the desegregation issue 
his voice was too moderate, and Georgians 
shifted support to former Governor Her- 
man Talmadge, forcing George to bow out. 
Walter George said: “I think I’m capable 
of some good work yet; I would like to be 
useful up to the end,” and went off to serv- 
Dwight Eisenhower’s ambassador. 


on a 


to 


people of 
an 


ice as 
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WHAT‘’S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





CUTLER-HAMMER 9101 
MOTOR SWITCHES ANSWER 
EVERY SMALL MOTOR NEED 


If you want to protect, as well as start and 
stop, any electric motor rated up to 1 HP, 
you ean find exactly what you need within 
the new “family” of Cutler-Hammer 9101 
Motor Switches. There surfs 
mounted units, special service enclosures, 
and the 
pact they may be mounted flush in stand- 
ard wall-switch outlet boxes. All are avail- 
with indicating lights, 
transferswitches, dual motor 


are 





amazing open type units 80 com- 


able in many forms, 


switch constructions, ete, 
Authorized Cutler-Hammer 
Distributors and better elec- 
trical supply 
where stock both single pole 


stores every- 


and two pole types. For 
full information on this 
line write for Pub. EE 





Opentyped101 
with plate for 
flush mtg. in 
ordinary wall 
box 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


== MOTOR CONTROL == 





GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool and attrac- 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms and restaurants at this famous hotel. 


step oii Bom 13, B.C. 
A Hilton Hotel 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD Oven “el M t0:<. 
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Examining plastic model of earth satellite in front of Minitrack Ground Station No. 1, Blossom Point, Md., are (left to right): A. E. Abel, Gen. Mgr., Bendix Radio Division; 
John Mengal, Chief of Tracking and Guidance, Project Vanguard; Dr. John Hagen, Director, Project Vanguard; Capt. Peter Horn, U.S.N., Director, U.S. Nevel Research Laborotory 


WHEN THEY LAUNCH THE SATELLITE, 
BENDIX-BUILT “‘MINITRACK” WILL FIND AND TRACK IT! 


The construction and launching of 
the carth satellite— Project Vanguard 
—is a tremendous job. It challenges 
the finest scientific minds our country 
can assemble. Once launched, 
though, all is in vain unless it can be 
found and tracked. 


It would be a lot easier to find a 
“needle in a haystack”’ than to locate 
the satellite, as it whirls through 
outer space at 18,000 miles an hour, 
circling the globe once every ninety 
minutes. Locating it in flight would 
be comparable to trying to find a golf 
ball dropped from a jet plane flying 
at the speed of sound at 60,000 feet. 
And to complicate matters, the sat- 
ellite will disappear from view when 
it is on the opposite side of the globe 
and will have to be picked up again 


A thousand products 
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each time it reappears. 

Here’s the vital role Bendix *-built 
Minitrack plays: Within the satellite 
will be a tiny radio transmitter about 
the size of a cigarette pack. It will 
send out signals so Project Vanguard 
personnel can determine its position 
and course. The signals will have 
only 1/10,000th of the power con- 
sumed by a 100-watt light bulb. But 
the Minitrack is radio equipment so 
sensitive that it will readily pick up 
these signals. 

Ten complete Minitrack radio re- 
ceiving systems, cach housed in an 
air-conditioned trailer, will be located 
at strategic spots in North and South 
America and in Australia. They are 
ready and waiting for the big moment 
of launching—the first major equip- 


“Gendi 


AVIATION JRATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 








Cutaway view of air-conditioned trailer, similar to 
Ground Station No. 1, housing Bendix Minitrack system. 


ment of Project Vanguard delivered 
ahead of schedule. Minitrack was 
developed by the U.S. Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, D.C., 
and built by Bendix Radio Division, 
Baltimore, Maryland, designer and 
producer of radio and radar for 


practically every use. 0G. U.S. PAT. OFF 


a million ideas 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER— 


GUIDED MISSILES 


Devoting the talents of outstanding people. Staying ahead of potential aggressors requires quality of people as well as equipment. 


TECHNICIAN— 
PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION 


MANAGER— 
JET ENGINE PROJECT 


PHYSICIST— 


How General Electric 
is trying to help meet the 
increasing challenges of detense 


Today Americans are being forced 
to think in a totally new way about na- 
tional defense. The United States can 
no longer expect to build military 
strength after an attack, but must be 
ready at all times to discourage aggres- 
sion and maintain peace. 

Yet, at the same time that a sizable 
portion of research, development, and 
production is constantly devoted to 
defense, we as a nation are striving to 
continue to advance our living levels. 


Security with solvency 


The resources of the nation are not 
limitless. Maintaining security with 
solvency presents a challenge to busi- 
ness and government to make sure 
that every citizen is getting the most 
for his defense dollar. 

In helping meet this challenge, 
General Electric is: 


@ Devoting the talents of nearly half 


of the company’s scientists, engineers, 
and technicians to defense activity. 


¢ Bringing to bear its large-scale re- 
sources to pioneer vast and compli- 
cated defense projects... and then 
breaking down the big jobs into tasks 
to which thousands of other businesses 
contribute their specialized skills. 

e Trying to conduct defense work as 
a business instead of an interruption 


of business. 
Toward greater defense values 


Meeting defense requirements is a 
continuing duty of responsible busi- 
ness. General Electric believes, how- 
ever, that even fuller value from in- 
dustry participation can be gained by 
infusing into defense work the same 
free-enterprise incentives that keep the 
civilian economy vigorous and able 
to supply good values to customers. 

One way is to encourage maximum 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


incentives for cost reduction in which 
both the taxpayer and the producer 
share in savings; another is to stimu- 
late risk taking by making possible re- 
turns on defense accomplishments that 
warrant greater private investment. 


THE PUBLIC'S IDEA OF PROFITS—AND THE FACTS 
What public 
considers a 
“fair” profit 


10% 


General Electric's 
profit on 
commercial 
Average profit— business 
General Electric's 
defense products 
departments 





As General Electric sees it, fully 
utilizing the incentives of a free society 
will deliver to every citizen greater 
defense value for his tax dollars... 
and at the same time continue to pro- 
vide Americans with the highest living 
levels anywhere in the world. 


I} you would like more information about 


General Electric's views and activities con- 


cerning national defense, please write us 
at Department A2-119, Schenectady, N.Y. 





SUBMARINE REACTORS 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEE 
GAS TURBINE 
FOR. HELICOPTER 


TECHNICAL WRITER— »| APPLICATIONS ENGINEER — 
AIRBORNE ELECTRONIC a] AIRCRAFT NUCLEAR 
SYSTEMS | PROPULSION 


METALLURGIST— METALS 
AND CERAMICS RESEARCH 





Nearly half of G.E.’s technical personnel is assigned to defense work, even though it is only about 20% of the company’s total business. 





Bringing to bear large-scale resources. Typ- Mobilizing the skills of businesses of all sizes. In taking responsibility for complicated 
ical of complex jobs undertaken by General defense projects, and breaking them down into jobs smaller firms can handle, General 
Electric is development of atomic reactors Electric brings together the specialized talents of many businesses. Here are a few repre- 
for submarines (like the Seawolf, above). sentatives of more than 800 firms which help General Electric produce large radar units. 





The revolutionary J79 jet engines powering the new B-58 supersonic bomber and F-104A fighter-interceptor 
were developed by General Electric. The J79 is the most powerful jet engine for its weight yet built. 
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BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 


In the Hammock 

Like a vacationer stretched out in a 
hammock, the economy took its ease while 
the experts debated the future. Is it suffer- 
ing merely from a seasonal lack of energy, 
or from a torpor that will last beyond the 
dog days of summer? Said New York’s 
Guaranty Trust Co.: “The widespread ex- 
pectation of an upturn in business this 
autumn is in some measure the product of 
hope rather than of tangible signs of rising 
activity."’ Guaranty’s reasons: “Consumer 
caution” and a lack of “buoyancy in 
business operations.’’ The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago also reported “less than 
vigorous” showings in the economy, and 
Boston’s First National Bank noted “a 
number of soft spots.” 

Whatever the meaning of the signs, 
they have failed to discourage business 
optimism about the rest of 1957. There 
was no doubt that consumers were show- 
ing caution in certain areas, e.g., appli- 
ances, but overall national spending has 
hit record summer levels. Retail sales last 
week were still high (4% above last year), 
and steel production was edging up in 
anticipation of fall buying. Reported Bos- 
ton’s First National: “Confidence in the 
fall outlook remains firm, despite the low 
visibility and the lack of any clearly 
discernible trend in production.” Many 
forecasters were taking an optimistic view 
of the second half, said Chicago's Federal 
Reserve Bank, because of the economy's 
natural pattern of growth and_ several 
specific expectations. Among them: an 
auto upsurge when 1958 models come out, 
a rise in residential construction, a retail- 
sales boost as rising personal income sparks 
a gain in consumer spending, a rebuilding 





international 
Cities Service’s JONES 
Busy at nap time. 
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of stocks following inventory adjustment. 

Among those with the best reason for 
optimism were the big corporations that 
continued last week to report healthy 
earnings figures. Announcing record U.S. 
Steel earnings for both the quarter and 
the half, Chairman Roger M. Blough fore- 
saw “reasonably good business in steel- 
consuming industries during the rest of 
the year,” predicted a slight upturn in 
U.S. Steel’s production in the last quarter. 
The oil industry reported a highly profit- 
able six months, helped account for a 
sizable part of the 6% profit gain over 
1956's first half chalked up by 741 U.S. 
corporations in a survey by the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Profits of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) reached a 
record $463 million for the year's first 
half, $38 million more than an early esti- 
mate. Cities Service President W. Alton 
Jones announced record first-half profits 
of $36,315,490, and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, Dhofar-Cities Service Petroleum 
Corp., announced a second oil strike in the 
district of Dhofar in the sultanate of 
Muscat and Oman.* The two wells, on a 
32,000-sq.-mi. concession held by Dhofar- 
Cities Service in partnership with Rich- 
field Oil Corp., may mark the beginning of 
a major new Middle Eastern field. 


OIL 
Stormy Petrol 


Bowing to the long-standing demands of 
the powerful U.S. independent oil pro- 
ducers, President Eisenhower last week 
told big oil companies to slash crude-oil 
imports “voluntarily” to a level 10% be- 
low their average imports from 1954 to 
1956. This would cut current U.S. imports 
of foreign oil by about 20%. If the com- 
panies do not go along with the request— 
and three other similar pleas since 1955 
have only been moderately successful— 
the Administration threatens mandatory 
Government controls. Grudgingly, most 
of the oil importers promised to cut back 
rather than risk controls. But oilmen will 
probably suffer less than the U.S. con- 
sumer. Charged Vermont’s Republican 
Senator Ralph Flanders: “The quotas will 
surely result in a price rise in the near 
future—in fact, that is the purpose of the 
order.” 

President Eisenhower ordered the quo- 
tas—despite his free-trade convictions— 
as a result of an Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation report that “the nation’s security” 
was being endangered by the flood of 
cheap foreign oil. Crude imports have 
risen by 500,000 bbl. a day in the past 
five years (see chart) while daily U.S. pro- 
duction has gone up 1,100,000 bbl. But 
crude imports were scheduled to hit a rec- 
ord 1,200,000 bbl. daily this month, or 
16% of U.S. production (v. the 12% 
limit set by the quotas). As a result of the 


% For other news of the sultanate, see Fore1Gn 
News. 


foreign competition, Texas producers are 
selling about $1,000,000 less oil a day than 
they did in May, will work their wells an 
alltime low of 13 days this month. The 
quotas are also intended to encourage new 
exploration in the U.S. This year. for only 
the second time in its history, the U.S. will 


MILLIONS OF BBL. DAILY 
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U.S. OIL 
PRODUCTION 
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probably wind up with lower reserves than 
it had on Jan. 1. 

But the quotas pleased almost no one. 
Tidewater Oil Co., which only recently 
began buying heavily abroad, condemned 
them as unfair and discriminatory against 
“new importers.” Tidewater’s imports will 
be slashed from a planned 84,600 bbl. daily 
to only 34,200 because it imported little in 
the base 1954-56 period. Even the domes- 
tic producers who will benefit most from 
the quotas called them too little and too 
late. Said Olin Culberson, chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Commission, which 
controls 45% of U.S. output: “There is 
every logical reason why the voluntary 
plan will break down. No voluntary plan 
ever worked.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
Man from Easy Street 


Ever since he first wooed the future 
Mrs. Graham with a mid-Depression vow 
(“Stick with me and we'll be on Easy 
Street’), Wichita’s lively William L. Gra- 
ham has been making the promise come 
true. He began with a $200 bank loan in 
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1936, and at 46 he is worth an estimated 
$20 million in Kansas oil and real estate. 
Along the way his talents for enterprise 
and friendship proved so overpowering 
that he once sold the late Dale Carnegie a 
house in Wichita an hour after they met. 
(“If I couldn’t be myself.” said Carnegie, 
“I'd want to be Bill Graham.”) Graham’s 
home address (renumbered every year): 
1957 Easy Street. 

As he began a leisurely round-the-world 
vacation in June with his wife and six 
children, even trim, tireless Bill Graham 
felt like shedding the cares of business 
for a relaxing look at exotic sights. But he 
could not relax as he saw the grinding 
poverty and encountered the stifling state 
control and the huge capital shortage that 
pervades Asia. “Everybody seemed to be 
sitting around without hope. Nobody 
seemed to know about free enterprise and 
what made it click.” 

"A Few Young Guys.” Dropping vaca- 
tion plans in Bangkok, Graham called in 
reporters, announced a plan to give five 
willing and able local enterprisers “the 
same chance I had when I was young.” 
He wanted “a few young guys with good 
ideas and initiative who believe in private 
enterprise.” Terms: a $5,000 Graham loan 
to get started, profits to be shared 50-50 
until the borrower could buy out Graham 
by returning the original loan. Said Gra- 
ham: “This is business, not charity.” 

As Thai newspapers headlined the prop- 
osition, ideas poured in for everything 
from an opium den (rejected) to import- 
ing Linotypes (encouraged). Last week, 
when Graham reached India, where he 
offered to launch five more borrowers, the 


FHA INTEREST RATES on U.S.- 
insured mortgages may soon be raised 
to 5%4% from 5%. FHA also intends 
to lower mortgage down payments 
later this year (to $300 from $700 ona 
$10,000 house), limit discounts on 
FHA-backed mortgages to 214% of 
par value. 


U.S. FARM EXPORTS jumped 35% 
to record $4.7 billion in fiscal 1957. 
Government-subsidized cotton exports 
hit 7,700,000 bales v. 2,200,000 bales in 
1956; wheat shipments rose to 535 mil- 
lion bu. from 340 million bu. Agricul- 
ture Department expects foreign sales 
boom to level off in current fiscal 
year because of bumper cotton, wheat 
crops abroad, new import controls in 
some dollar-short countries. 


ANTITRUST STUDY is stirring up 
a storm for sporting-goods industry. 
Justice Department suspects collusive 
pricing and division of markets and 
products, is quietly going back as far 
as 1931 to look at records of some 80 
sporting-goods makers, five retail and 
manufacturing associations. 


NUCLEAR-POWER race will be 
greatly influenced by big 150,000 kw. 
reactor in southern Italy. World Bank, 
which is expected to help finance Ital- 
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H. Vyorowalla 
Tourist Britt GraHam & WIFE 
Vacation gave way to vocation. 


influential Times of India printed his pic- 
ture on the front page. Scores of young 
businessmen who missed him in Calcutta 
pursued him to New Delhi, where his mail- 
box at the Imperial Hotel was jammed 
with 500 loan applications before he ar- 
rived, and the telephone never stopped 
ringing. 

Though the socialist-minded Indian gov- 
ernment viewed Graham with undisguised 
distaste, coolly turned down his sugges- 


TIME CLOCK 


ian project, will ask seven internation- 
ally known atom experts to choose 
best system. Result may largely decide 
whether other countries will buy Brit- 
ain’s gas-cooled natural-uranium reac- 
tors or liquid-cooled enriched-uranium 
plants, which the U.S. is anxious to 
export. 


BRIGHT RED SKYSCRAPER will 
be built in midtown Manhattan on site 
of Carnegie Hall. Real-Estate Man 
Louis J. Glickman, who bought Car- 
negie Hall for $5,000,000, will raze 
famed music center, start construction 
in 1959 of $22 million 44-story office 
tower to be faced with red-porcelain- 
covered steel panels. 


TROUBLED MINING INDUSTRY 
will soon drop into deeper hole be- 
cause U.S. Government will stop 
stockpiling lead, zinc. With zinc prices 
down to 10¢ a Ib. v. 134%4¢ three months 
ago, Southwest's Eagle-Picher Co. will 
lay off 1,100 workers by closing its 
lead and zinc mines in Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Kansas. Other big mine shut- 
downs are on their way in New Jersey, 
Nevada, California. 


SKYWAY TRAFFIC JAM will be 
eased under new CAB plan to prevent 
armed forces from declaring vast areas 


tion for a five-year tax moratorium on 
small new businesses, a dozen prominent 
private Indian businessmen eagerly of- 
fered to co-invest some $140,000. The Pun- 
jab National Bank offered to investigate 
loan candidates free of charge, promised 
to consider later loan requests from Gra- 
ham selectees. 

Pork & Soccer. Aspiring borrowers 
lined up outside Graham’s hotel suite for 
four days straight, displayed every con- 
ceivable kind of sample, from homemade 
shoes to bedsprings. Best candidates: a 
bicycle framemaker with only $700 in 
cash but potential orders totaling $10,000; 
a group of young leather workers ready 
to turn out soccer balls by the hundreds 
as soon as they can get the cash; a young 
hog farmer with a growing surplus big 
enough to start a cannery. “I haven’t had 
as much fun in years,” said Graham. Then 
he deposited $25,000 of his own money in 
the Punjab Bank as the start of a lending 
fund which he hopes will grow and grow. 

No one knows better than Free Enter- 
priser Graham that his loans will be only 
a drop in the bottomless Indian bucket, 
while perhaps 209% of the borrowers are 
likely to fail in their businesses. But as 
Graham moved on to the Middle East at 
week’s end to continue his interrupted 
family vacation, his open-handed dem- 
onstration had been worth a hundred 
propaganda pronouncements on U.S. cap- 
italism. “You don’t have to be a million- 
aire to put up $5,000,” said Graham, hop- 
ing to encourage other Americans into 
backing small Asian entrepreneurs. Said 
Indian Hotelman Mohan Oberoi: “Send 
us 5,000 more Bill Grahams.” 


of sky off-limits to any but military 
flights, thus crowding commercial 
planes into narrower lanes and causing 
costly flight delays. Board figures al- 
loting more space for commercial 
flights will also create wider, safer 
buffer space between military and ci- 
vilian areas. 


HOWARD HUGHES is also target 
of trustbusters. Justice Department 
charged that his Hughes Tool Co. di- 
vided world markets to prevent import 
into U.S. of German-made oil and gas 
well-drilling equipment that would 
compete with him. Suit says that since 
1950 Hughes has illegally pooled pat- 
ents and consulted on prices with West 
Germany's Alfred Wirth & Co. 


WORLD’S SHIPBUILDERS will set 
peacetime record this year. Major mar- 
itime nations (excluding U.S.S.R., Red 
China) are now working on some 1,700 
ships totaling 8,778,000 gross tons— 
up 20% from same period last year— 
and have additional orders for 24 mil- 
lion tons of new vessels, nearly two- 
thirds of them tankers. Front-running 
Japan launched 503,000 tons of ship- 
ping in June quarter, but British build- 
ers are ahead in shipping under con- 
struction, with 2,000,0000 tons v. 1,500,- 
000 tons for Japan. 
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N campaigning for billions in price 

supports, Washington politicos of- 
ten give the impression that the sub- 
sidies benefit all of America’s 5.400.- 
ooo farm families. Actually, only a 
minority gets them, since only five 
crops (wheat. corn, cotton, rice and 
tobacco) are supported, and they are 
produced by the nation’s most pros- 
perous farmers. Left out almost com- 
pletely are some 2,500,000 marginal 
farmers. These underfed and ill-housed 
families are a farm problem that few 
Congressmen talk about. Last week 
Congress grudgingly voted $2,500,000 
for their benefit, a cut of $1,500,000 
below the amount President Eisen- 
hower urgently requested this year for 
Rural Development, the nation’s new- 
est farm program. 

Rural Development is one of the 
few farm programs that really work. 
Yet it gets a cold reception from poli- 
ticians because it is prompted by an 
unpleasant fact that they prefer to ig- 
nore, The fact: too many farmers are 
trying to scratch out a living on farms 
that are too small to be profitable. 
From 1930 to 1954, the average U.S. 
farm jumped from 157 to 242 acres. 
But with the cost of mechanization, 
even that is not enough to support a 
single family in many areas. And in 
hundreds of scrubby farming counties, 
the cultivated area per farm averages 
as little as 84 acres. 

. 

To make the first broad-scale assault 
ever attempted on this problem, the 
Agriculture. Interior. Commerce, La- 
bor, and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Departments, at President Eisen- 
hower's orders, selected 54 counties 
and three multi-county areas in the 
Southeast, Southwest, New England, 
along the Ohio River valley and in the 
Great Lakes area as laboratories in 
which to test a new idea. The big 
idea: to encourage local farm leaders, 
businessmen, clergymen and others to 
take over and work out their own 
farm-improvement plans, tailored to 
their own needs, with technical and 
loan assistance supplied by their state 
and the Federal Government. 

In the test counties, farmers got a 
choice. If they wanted to keep on 
farming, they were shown how to farm 
better, got help in buying more land 
and equipment, Others were helped in 
getting jobs in town or industry. Ru- 
ral Development has also persuaded 
industries to locate plants in distressed 
rural areas, and has aided farmers in 
starting their own businesses. 

In Price County, Wis., Gordon 
Johnson, who was a misfit at dairying, 
last week started work on his first 









































































































































































































































































































RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


One Farm Program That Works 


glass-fiber boat in his new company. 
In Monroe County, Ohio, ministers 
sparked a countywide poll of the labor 
force, which helped attract a new Olin 
Mathieson aluminum plant. In Es- 
panola, N. Mex., fruitgrowers were 
helped to build a plant to grade and 
pack their apples and peaches. In 
Choctaw County, Okla.. which was los- 
ing population in droves, a new can- 
nery, a glove factory and a feed mill 
were established. 


. 

With the help of Rural Develop- 
ment, many farmers are learning to be 
better farmers. In Lewis County, W. 
Va., Rural Development last year 
helped twelve farmers buy 146 West- 
ern ewes. In one season they made 
enough from their lambs and wool to 
pay back the loan, this year will pock- 
et a sizable profit from their almost 
vertical hillside pastures. 

In Tippah County, Miss., farmers 
were giving up their homesteads at the 
rate of nearly 100 a year, forced out of 
business by the cotton acreage cuts. 
The county was helped by Rural De- 
velopment to launch a brand-new dairy 
industry. Merchants raffled off 27 prize 
Jersey cows as breeding stock, put up 
$25,000 to start a processing plant. 
The plant opened Feb. 1, paid back 
the loan in full June 1, A similar shift 
is going on in Chesterfield County, 
S.C., hard-hit by the cutbacks in to- 
bacco acreage, where Rural Develop- 
ment is encouraging farmers to use 
tobacco barns no longer needed for 
curing tobacco to dry out and store 
sweet potatoes. For many families, 
Rural Development means the ameni- 
ties of living, whose lack is incompre- 
hensible to many other Americans. In 
tiny La Cafada de los Alamos, N. 
Mex., 13 Spanish-speaking families, 
thanks to Rural Development, now 
have a community well, ending genera- 
tions of carrying water uphill. 

Surveying such accomplishments, all 
brought about in little over a year 
with a federal cash outlay of only 
$2,100,000 (the cost of storing Gov- 
ernment price-supported crop surpluses 
for two days), some enthusiasts be- 
lieve that if Rural Development were 
vastly expanded, it would be an an- 
swer for the whole farm problem. But 
most experts point out that the plan's 
success is due to the fact that it relies 
on local and state initiative rather 
than a vast new federal bureaucracy 
to dictate to farmers. As Editor F. W. 
Heath of the Price County, Wis. week- 
ly Bee put it last week: “At last we 
are beginning to realize that ‘we’ are 
the ‘they’ we talk about when we want 
something done.” 


PERSONNEL 


Consumer's Report 

In 1933, When Arthur Kallet co- 
authored a bestselling exposé of danger- 
ous drugs hidden in popular products 
(100,000,000 Guinea Pigs), advertisers 
turned apoplectic and many a consumer 
turned pale. Kallet, a dark, intense young 
M.I.T.-trained engineer with a talent for 
pricking advertising humbug, had learned 
much of his lore by working with co- 
author Frederick J. Schlink’s Consumers 
Research, Inc. which reported on the qual- 
ity of consumer products, 

After a break with Schlink, Kallet in 
1936 formed his rival Consumers Union, 
which eventually outdistanced Consumers 
Research to become the best-known tester 
of consumer products in the U.S. Paying 
himself a starting salary of S10 a week, 
Kallet and five technicians issued month- 
ly Consumer Reports, advised readers 
how to save money on everything from 
tooth paste (use precipitated chalk) to 
fly spray (mix pyrethrum powder and 
kerosene). By this year 900,000 subscrib- 
ers were paying $5 a year for the reports, 
and the Union had 75 part-time shoppers 
in 50 cities, a headquarters staff of 175, 
an automobile laboratory in Connecticut, 
a textile laboratory in Massachusetts. 

But as Kallet led his organization out 
of Manhattan into bright new offices and 
laboratories in suburban Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., there was trouble in the board 
room. President Colston Warne, an Am- 
herst College economist, and other di- 
rectors wanted Consumers Union to use 
its prestige with consumers to influence 
U.S. economic policy. Kallet wanted to 
continue to concentrate on the practical 
matters of analyzing new products. 

Last week the August Consumer Re- 
ports announced at last what the Union 
had kept to itself since a 9-to-8 board 
vote in June. After 21 years Kallet had 
stepped down as Consumers Union di- 
rector, will now be only a member of 
the board. But in private Kallet said: 
“T was fired.” 


MINING 
New Industry for the West 


Under a blazing sun, the governors of 
Colorado and Utah last week took part in 
a historic ceremony: the opening of the 
first privately financed U.S. plant to make 
gasoline in quantity from a solid hydrocar- 
bon. The place: American Gilsonite Co.'s 
new $14 million refinery outside Grand 
Junction, Colo. There, as Colorado’s Ste- 
ven L. R. MeNichols and Utah’s George 
Dewey Clyde each pulled a handle, water 
gushed from a pipeline, turned black with 
particles of Gilsonite. 

Gilsonite is one of nature's freaks, a 
petroleum-like substance which, through 
geologic accident, failed to liquefy. The 
man who first saw the commercial possi- 
bilities of Gilsonite was Samuel H. Gilson, 
a U.S. deputy marshal in Utah and part- 
time prospector. One day in the 1880s 
while prospecting in eastern Utah’s Uin- 
tah Basin, he found a crumbly, shiny, 
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black substance which he mistook for a 
new form of coal. But when he tried to 
burn it, it melted. It was one of the 
world’s largest known deposits of a nat- 
ural pitch substance similar to what Noah 
supposedly used to caulk the ark. 

From Sack to Slurry. Though his 
friends scoffed that the substance would 
never be worth much, Gilson formed the 
St. Louis Gilsonite Co. By wagon, then by 
railroad, the company hauled out sacks of 
Gilsonite, as the substance came to be 
known, to use in coloring black paints, 
waterproofing roofs, blacking inks and 
even paving streets, Eventually the com- 
pany was bought by the Barber Asphalt 
Co. (now Barber Oil Corp.), which in 
1946 teamed up with Standard Oil Co. of 
California to try to extract gasoline and 
high-purity coke from the Gilsonite. 

A major problem, beyond solution with 
the techniques of Pioneer Gilson’s day, 
was to move the Gilsonite out of moun- 
tains in bulk at low cost. American Gil- 
sonite’s solution is a 72-mile-long, $2,500,- 
ooo pipeline which daily carries a slurry 
of 700 tons from the minehead at Bonan- 
za, Utah over 700-ft. gorges and across 
an 8,500-ft. pass to the refinery. 

A Major Field. There the water is 
drained off and the dried Gilsonite is fed 
into retorts from which flow 54,600 gal. 
of gasoline and at least 250 bbl. of fuel 
oil daily. Some 275 tons of high-grade 
metallurgical coke are obtained from the 
cracking process for sale at about $30 a 
ton to the coke-shy aluminum-smelting 
industry. So good is the gasoline obtained 
from Gilsonite that it has a higher octane 
rating than several premium leaded brands. 
American Gilsonite figures the cost of a 
barrel of its crude, laid down at the refin- 
ery, is $1.50 to $2, v. $3.25 for a barrel of 
liquid petroleum. And the supply old Sam 
Gilson found is enough to operate the 
plant for over 50 years. With rights to 
60% of all the known Gilsonite in the 
world, the company figures that it has at 
least 16 million recoverable tons, the 
equivalent of 100 million bbl. of under- 
ground oil—a major petroleum field. 











Martha Holmes 
Otp & New Hat StyLes 
From bonnets to boaters. 


FASHION 
Straws in the Wind 


To the growing list of male garb ap- 
propriated by feminine fashion (oxford 
shirts, cut-down chinos, cuff links), some- 
thing new has been added. Perched on 
pretty heads all along the East Coast, the 
man’s straw is this summer's last word. 
Sales of the soft straws, reported con- 
servative Brooks Brothers, have been 
“amazing.” Said a pert teen-ager at Long 
Island's Southampton: “This year you're 
behind the times unless you're wearing a 
soft straw.” 

The move toward adopting the man’s 
straw as their own began last year when 





collegians popularized the gondolier straw 
hat, a cross between the U.S. male's straw 
boater (now enjoying a booming revival) 
and the Venetian gondolier’s wide-brimmed 
hat. But fashion is as fickle on the beaches 
as in the salons of Paris. College girls 
spending their spring vacations in Ber- 
muda and Nassau this year discovered the 
virtues of the man’s straw hat, enthusi- 
astically spread the fad through whole 
campuses—and delighted straw hat manu- 
facturers. “We were tired of the big straw 
hats of last year,” says one girl, “so we 
simply picked a smaller, lighter hat. It 
happened to be a man’s hat.” 


CORPORATIONS 


Search for Simplicity 

When Charles H. Percy took over Bell 
& Howell Co. eight years ago, he had one 
main goal for the company that gave 
Hollywood its standard movie camera. 
“We have the Cadillac of our industry.” 
he said. “We want the Chevrolet. Pontiac 
and Buick too.” By last week President 
Percy had reached his goal. To dealers 
went a brand-new camera, designed as the 
last word for amateur moviemakers: an 
8-mm. color camera equipped with a tiny 
photoelectric cell that automatically and 
continuously adjusts the lens to every 
light condition, 

Priced at $169.95, modest enough to 
tickle the fancy of the 6,000,000 U.S. 
families who take home movies and tempt 
the pocketbooks of the 43 million others 
still outside the market, the new camera 
is counted on to help boost Bell & How- 
ell’s sales volume from $45.6 million in 
1956 to more than $so million in 1957. 
By week's end even that prediction looked 
conservative. In the rush to buy the new 
camera, many of Bell & Howell's 8,000 
dealers were sold out the very first day. 
The Chicago home office went on a seven- 
day week, taking reorders that totaled 
$2,000,000. 

Pioneers & Prices. If Bell & Howell's 
new camera fulfills the forecasts, the com- 
pany will reach a peak that Chicago 
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From Noah to no-knock. 
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"Over my dead body — it's our 
last copy !" 





VERIFAX COPYING KEEPS YOUR FILES INTACT—LETS EVERYONE HAVE COPIES, TOO 


There’s no such thing as being down 
to your last carbon. Or having to 
retype for extra copies — not when 
you have a Verifax Copier! 

In one minute your secretary can 
whisk out 5 completely accurate 
copies of anything in your files—any- 


Price quoted subject 
to change 
without notice. 
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ONLY $148... new Kodak Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for 2%¢ each... gives you dry, 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long lasting as the original. It’s a com- 
pletely different copier! 
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thing that crosses your desk. Cost: 
just 242¢ per copy. Think how this 
will speed communications inside 
your office and out. And wait till you 
see how Kodak Verifax copying lets 
you answer half your mail without 
dictation and typing . . . does away 
with “I quote the customer” memos 
to Tom, Dick and Harry. These short 
cuts—and 101 others—are described 
in Don Herold’s new booklet. 





WZ ifax Copyi. 
erifax Copying — 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING no learns 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s 
new booklet “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 


Name 





Company —— 


Street es 


City 








___Position 


Free . . . new Don Herold booklet. 
Famous cartoonist-humorist offers a 
painless treatise in latest office tech- 
niques —describes the 101 short cuts 
Verifax copying has brought to thou- 
sands of offices. How to answer mail 
without dictation and typing. How to 
do “all-day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes. 
How to make an offset master in 1 min- 
ute. Just mail coupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages” 
under “Photocopying Machines.” 


119-8 
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Selective Service— 
for Investors! 


You believe in the long range growth 
of American business. You'd like to 
share in that growth yourself. You de- 
cide to put your extra money to work, 
to become an investor. 

So far so good. 

There are 2,575 securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange you can 
choose from. 

923 more on the American Stock 
Exchange. 

And over 30,000 stocks and bonds 
that are bought and sold in the over- 
the-counter market. 

How can you tell just which ones 
you should buy for your purposes? 
Just which securities to select for a 
potential increase in price, or liberal 
dividends, or maximum security of 
your capital? 

For most individuals, the answer, of 
course, is — you can’t, 

That's why we maintain a Research 
Department that’s one of the biggest 
and best in the business, a Research 
Department that’s always willing to 
provide a selective service in securities 
for anybody who asks. 


If you'd like their help in picking 


the best stocks currently available for | 


your purposes... 

Or, if you'd like them to pass on the 
relative merits of any securities you 
already own... 

Just ask. 

There’s never any charge; you're 
not obligated in any way, whether 
you're a customer or not. 

Simply address a confidential letter 


to— 


Frank V. DeeGan, Department S-104 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Member 
and all 


New York Stock 


other Principal Exchanges 


Exchange 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





| Movie Projectionist Donald H. Bell and 
Camera Repairman Albert S$. Howell nev 
er dreamed of when they founded the 
company 50 years ago. Starting out with 
a $5,000 invesiment, they pioneered the 
movie industry's first reliable cameras and 
projectors, boasted that they “took the 
flick out of the flickers.”’ Partner Bell sold 
out in 1921. Howell remained to advise a 
brisk new management, headed by the 
late J. H. McNabb, which made a stab at 
the amateur market with the first hand- 
held, spring-driven 16-mm. movie camera 
for well-heeled hobbyists. 

Moving into the top job in 1949, after 
a 13-year apprenticeship broken by three 
years in the Navy, 29-year-old President 
Percy, McNabb’s protégé, drew a bead on 
amateurs who wanted the simplest kind 
of inexpensive equipment. He brought out 
a $39.95 movie camera that was $40 
cheaper than other models Bell & Howell 
was selling. It was $10 cheaper than the 
company’s least expensive prewar camera, 
even though assembly-line wages had risen 
from 4o¢ to $2 an hour. Then Percy went 
to work simplifying his machines. Simul- 
taneously, he sharply increased Bell & 
Howell's research budget, and pushed the 
company into new product lines, such as 
slide projectors, tape recorders, and for a 
time de luxe hi-fi. In Percy’s first year, 
sales jumped 28% to $16.9 million, 

Film Line Wanted. Today, with a line 
of 4o cameras selling from $39.95 up to 
$1,096, plus professional equipment sell- 
ing for as much as $14,750, Bell & Howell 
estimates that 659% of its sales comes 
from products that were not even in ex- 
istence five years ago. President Percy is 
now eying General Aniline & Film Corp., 
the German-controlled firm confiscated 
as alien property in World War II, which 
the U.S. Government is about to offer for 
sale. Percy wants the company particu- 
larly for its Ansco film division, so that 
Bell & Howell, which lacks a movie film 





line, can compete on more equal terms 
with Eastman Kodak Co., which sells 
both cameras and film. Says Percy: “As 





things are now, every time we sell a cam- 
era, we make a film customer for our 
competitors.” 


BANKING 
Ellenville Revisited 


The little town of Ellenville, N.Y. 
(pop. 5,000) gulped when Banker William 
Rose, a self-proclaimed Robin Hood, was 
charged with allowing overdrafts of 
$1,200,000 (Time, Dec. 24), and his 
Home National Bank was closed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. Last 
week Ellenville gulped again as the 
FDIC sifted through the remains of Home 





National (capital: $807,000). To settle 
Rose’s gift-loan of $958,000 to the nearby 
Anjopa Paper Co., the FDIC agreed on 
a $396,000 installment-plan repayment. 
FDIC had no other choice; Anjopa’s total 
worth is only $302,000. 

Out of pocket, the bank's stockholders 
angrily flared up as well at the delighted 
reaction of Anjopa President Joseph Di 





Vincent De Nunzio 
Bett & Howett’s Percy & NEW CAMERA 
An ever-enlarging picture. 


Candia (also under indictment for con- 
spiracy with Rose). “I am a happy man 
today,” cried Di Candia, and promptly 
guaranteed a bright future for friendly 
ex-Banker Rose, who is now driving a 
truck while awaiting trial next month. 
Promised Di Candia: “When Bill Rose's 
troubles are over, I'll offer him half in- 
terest in the paper mill—for nothing. I 
will never forget Bill Rose for what he 
did for me.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Better Bread. From a formula acci- 
dentally discovered by a Minnesota cattle- 
feed miller, the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation has developed a new 
flour concentrate called V-10, which boosts 
protein content in bread by 33%. 

Though it will raise the price of a 20¢ 
loaf of white bread to 27¢, two slices of 
V-1o bread per meal will supply 25% of 
all the protein an adult needs for a day. 
More than 8,000,000 loaves have been 
test-marketed by Minneapolis’ F. H. Pea- 
vey & Co., which will soon market V-10 
flour nationally. 

Minute Postcards. Owners of Polaroid 
Land Cameras, which produce snapshots 
in one minute, can now turn the pictures 
into postcards by affixing them to Polaroid 
Postcarders. One side of a Postcarder has 
standard message and address sections, the 
other has a peel-off backing over an ad- 
hesive surface. Cost for a package of 
25: 95¢- 

Tablet Toothbrush. A tablet-form tooth 
cleanser called Twigger will be marketed 
nationally by Dallas’ Lanpar Co. drug 
house. An effervescent tablet that can 
be chewed and dissolved in the mouth, 
Twigger was devised by Dr. D. Gale Col- 
lins, a Santa Fe dentist. Price of a box 
of 90 Twiggers: $1.49. 
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From the world’s lorgest labo- 
rotories devoted exclusively to 
research on cement and con- 
crete comes sofer, more dura- 
ble, more economical concrete 
for the highways of America. 


This 41,000-mile National 
System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways to be built 
in the next 13 yeors will pro- 
vide sofer, faster, more com- 
fortoble travel for motorists. 
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Ordinary pin shows size of the 
air bubbles in oir-entrained 
concrete pavement, Freezing 
water expands harmlessly into 
these air cells and eliminates 
surfoce scaling of pavement. 


The wide curves, long sight 
distances, easy grades, brood 
shoulders and divided road- 
woys of this highway typify 
the many sofety features of 
new highways now being built. 









A thin granular subbose pro- 
vides uniform support and a 
stable foundation under all 
kinds of weather conditions. 
“Pumping™ of subsoil under 
repeated loads is eliminated. 


Joints sawed Into modern con- 
crete pavement ore so narrow 
you hardly see them. And the 
filler doesn't squeeze out. 
Result: by far the smoothest 
highway ride you ever enjoyed. 


RESEARCH HAS ADDED LONGER LIFE AND 


GREATER ECONOMY TO CONCRETE HIGHWAYS 


Through research the scientists and engineers of the Portland Cement 
Association have helped develop improved concrete highways that 
assure you safer, smoother-riding, longer-lasting and lower-annual-cost 
roads. Three outstanding developments of this research are air- 
entrained concrete, granular subbases and sawed joints. All three are 
illustrated and described above. 

Every highway user will benefit by these important contributions, 
especially on the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
These vital roads are already under construction in many states. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Anctional organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement ond concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ROW? One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 


| How Cs«O got 
its trade mark 





Chessie first appeared in Chesapeake and The high standard of C&O’s programmed 
Ohio’s advertising 24 years ago, as a symbol maintenance is good business for both the rail- 


of C&O’s traditionally smooth track. road and its shipping customers. 


There is a difference in the way this railway Over smooth track (new rail was laid on more 
is maintained. But it isn’t done merely so that than 2,100 miles of track within the past ten 
Pullman passengers can “sleep like a kitten”®. years ) coal and merchandise freight trains roll 
faster, more safely, and require less power. 
This smooth, fast transportation is a plus for 
freight shippers. They know this and prefer 


C&O’s dependable service. 


But a good roadbed is only one factor in pro- 
viding better railroad service. In the past dec- 
ade, C&O has invested more than a half bil- 
lion dollars in new cars, new yards, new piers, 
new signal systems, new car building facilities 
and other improvements that contribute to 
more efficient operation and better transporta- 
Pep ites tion service for Chessie’s customers. 


The Abbott Tie Machine, developed by C&O person- 
nel, automatically removes and replaces ties without 
disturbing adjacent roadbed, thus permitting trains to 
continue operation without delays. Chessie’s railway keeps growing and going! 


With its thinking geared to tomorrow and the 


courage to translate vision into reality, 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures 
of Chessie and her family? Write to: 


— =) 


. 
OwAUREE 


Chesapeake and Ohio /}~ 
Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





modern heating 
for 
business and industry 


Reznor direct-fired 
unit heaters offer the 
modern solution to the 
problems of heating 
commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 
practically no main- 
tenance. With sus- 
pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 
all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which is exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 


LARGEST-SELLING DIRECT-FIRED 


(SUNIT HEATERS 





get the 
greatest thrill 
Tamer 


PLAY THE NEW ’57 
WILSON STAFF 





SOLD THROUGH PRO SHOPS ONLY 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 








CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Passionate Summer (Marceau; Kings- 
ley Internati nal) is the kind of plain- 
brown-wrapper movie that could have 
been authored by an unlikely collabora- 
tion of Henry Miller, in his heyday, and 
the late Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey in his. 
What happens when a carefree, handsome 
studhorse of a man strolls into the lives 
of three sex-starved females who run an 
isolated goat farm in the French Alps? 
Going far beyond love, or even mere lust, 
Passionate Summer presents something of 
a heterosexual explosion. 

Angelo (Raf Vallone) is a lusty Italian 
peasant, but no cad; for him, sex is a 
virtually impersonal bodily function, and 
he is delighted to find himself in the 
presence of three attractive targets: Aga- 
tha (Madeleine Robinson), the young 
widow of Angelo’s best friend in a pris- 
oner of war camp; her burgeoning teen- 
age daughter Sylvia (Dany Carrel); her 
sulky sister-in-law Pia (Magali Noél), a 
sensuous charmer with a body like molded 
quicksand. Angelo is not thinking of farm 
labors when he eyes the ladies tauntingly 
and husks: “You don’t have a man?” 
Perceiving that this will doubtless blos- 
som into an intimate family affair, he 
also assures them: “How could I love one 
of you more than another?” His first ob- 
jective is the widow Agatha, and she is 
more than willing. Naturally, Pia grows 
annoyed, so Angelo appeases her by 
enrolling her in his quaint little harem. 
Next: the girl Sylvia. The three raging 
libidos soon turn their energies to jeal- 
ousy, then hate, and finally, Angelo’s 
comeuppance, 

This sex-driven movie, transliteration 
of a play by Italy’s late, earnest Ugo 
Betti, would be far better if it gave its 
characters time to indulge in a few other 
natural functions, eating and sleeping, for 
instance. The English subtitles are as 
unnecessary to the story as its French 
dialogue. All is really said in sign lan- 
guage, and it cannot be mistaken. 


The Young Don't Cry (Columbia), 
but Sal Mineo’s lustrous brown eyes get 
mighty moist in this movie while he fends 
off all manner of ruffians, twerps and 
smart alecks. As a 17-year-old paragon of 
adolescence in a Georgia orphanage, “Big 
Fella” Mineo stoutly defends the “little 
fellas’ from harm, sturdily resists the 
temptations and blandishments of a bevy 
of Bad Examples. In hammering out his 
selfless philosophy of life, Sal learns 
through bitter experience to reject the 
cynical green applesauce of an opportun- 
istic main-chancer (Thomas Carlin), and 
to sneer at the diesel-crass plutocracy of 
a trucking tycoon (Gene Lyons), who is 
the orphanage’s most successful alumnus. 

The movie hints that deep similarities 
exist between the cozy orphanage and a 
Dachau-like state prison near by. Sal sud- 
denly finds himself up to his downy 
cheeks in an escape engineered by two 





Noit & VALLONE 
Ready target. 


desperate jailbirds, whom he met and 
befriended while they were sweating over 
some local ditchdigging. Impressed into 
helping them make a swampy getaway 
Sal gradually gets into his hardening skull 
the idea that no bad man is all bad. The 
corollary: some of society’s watchdogs 
(such as sadistic Prison Warden J. Carrol 
Naish) and false heroes (the millionaire 
trucker) can be absolutely no good. 

In making its turbid case for the gold- 
en rule, this film preaches with the ear- 
nestness of a morality play, but its melo- 
dramatic heights seldom attain those of 
Little Orphan Annie. Wallowing Method- 
ically in his Slough of Despond, Sal 
Mineo—pouting. simpering, and rolling 
his eyeballs on the rocky road to man- 
hood—is singularly unconvincing as a 
meek and mild sort of Michelangelo angel 
who is all set to inherit the earth. 


Tip on a Dead Jockey (M-G-M) of- 
fers a transposed version (from Paris to 
Madrid) of Irwin Shaw's story about an 
ex-Air Force pilot grown wary of the 





Mineo & NAISH 
Moist wallow. 
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ALLOYS 
MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE 


... the big jobs 
stand stronger, 
last longer 


Pin amazing family of steels is 
making car frames safer, bridges 
stronger, railroad cars tougher. You'll 
find them wherever extra structural 
strength is needed. 

Known as high-strength low-alloy 
structural steels, they are constantly 
finding greater usefulness because 
they’re easily formed, tough and 
corrosion resistant. 

Chromium, manganese and silicon 
give structural steels extra strength 
...chromium also adds rust resistance. 
That's how alloys make the difference 
in so many things you see around you 
every day. These are but a few of the 
more than 100 different alloying met- 
als ELECTROMET makes for the metal 
industries. For more information 
write to ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
-»» THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Electromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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The terms “Electromet” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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“As a Charter Member of the Bridge Watchers of America, 
I insist it’s stronger and will last longer because 
of alloys. And you may quote me!” 
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Now 
you 


can 


brush 


your 
teeth 


Nothing takes the place 
of that vital noon brush- 
ing your teeth should 
have each day. Ask your 
dentist 

The new Dr. West's 
Karry-Kict makes this 
third brushing possible 
You carry it in your 
pocket or purse like a 
pocket comb. Inside the 
Karry-Kic’s smart, 
wacter-repellent case 
there's a carry-size 
Germ-Fighter Tooth 
brush and tube of 
Colgate Dental Cream 
Carry a Karry-Kie for 
“in-between” brushings 
Or keep one in your 
office desk. Your choice 
of colors and designs 
Ac drug counters. 98¢ 


NEW! DR. WEST'S 


KARRY-KIT 


AIR-CONDITIONED ROOMS 


You'll enjoy the delightfully cool ond attrac- 
tively appointed air-conditioned guest 
rooms ond restourants at this famous hotel. 
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7 + a am 3 
Sled Plater 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
A Hilton Hotel 


Always carry Tums for top-speed 
relief of acid distress. No mixing, 
no waiting. Take Tums anywhere. 





troubled air. As an operational major in 
Korea, Robert Taylor sent many a com- 
rade off to flaming death: in his rational- 
ized pretense that his lost pals were never 
even born, he has somehow come to be- 
lieve that his own life is pointless and 


worthless. He is not exactly a coward 


but he has lost all willingness to risk his 
guts in the air. With a lucrative smug- 
gling job as its pivot, the scenario spins 
lengthily around Taylor's prospects of 
carrying off the chore for a slimy inter 
national slob (Martin Gabel). The issue 
Will Airman Taylor permit himself to be 
airborne long enough to lug a trunkful 
of British banknotes out of a frozen 
sterling area? It seems an easy way to 
pick up $25,000. 

Depicting a man who has lost track 
of himself, the movie occasionally catches 
up with Taylor. The ramifications of 
cowardice cannot be treated quite so 
lightly. On his side are his devoted wife 
(Dorothy Malone) and his loyal Korean 
buddy ( Jack Lord). Taylor shuffles about 
Madrid in grim seizures of fear, but they 
are never convincingly documented. In 
the end. when he has proved to himself 
that he can take a cloud or leave it, he 
wakes up to find himself whole again. 
The adventure is grand; the mission is 
accomplished with some frightening side- 
slips. But the movie fails to hurdle its 
main psychological barrier—the process 
of the distillation of fear into the essence 
of courage. 


Current & CHoice 


A Hatful of Rain. The love of Eva 
Marie Saint pitted against the addiction 
of her screen husband Don Murray dem- 
onstrates compassionately how horror can 
stalk into a humdrum living room (Time 
Aug. §). 

Fire Down Below. Scriptwriter Irwin 
Shaw concocts a fast-paced yarn of the 
Caribbean, punctuates it with lust, be- 
trayal and revenge; with Robert Mitch- 
um, Rita Hayworth, Jack Lemmon (Time 
July 22). 

Sweet Smell of Success. A whiff of the 
rat-tat-tattle machinations of a poison- 
penned Broadway columnist and _ his 
hatchetman; with Burt Lancaster and 
Tony Curtis (Tre, June 24). 

Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) by 
jury is cleverly cross-examined by Script- 
writer Reginald Rose. Actor Henry Fonda 
(Time. April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Time, April 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like 
a foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo 
Ray (Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a red 


hot inning in this film biography of Red 


Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 25-year 
old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in the 
title role (Time, March 18). 
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"DURING OUR 27 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





We’ve bought 824 trucks—and when it comes to Air Brakes, 


we like BENDIX- WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. GEORGE J. KOLOWICH, JR., President 


Denver-Chicago Trucking Company, Inc. 


From his offices in Denver, Mr. Kolowich directs the activities 
of the only common carrier trucking company handling general 
commodities from coast to coast. The company rolled up some 
60 million miles in 1956 while operating on routes totalling 
7,650 miles. A highly efficient, new $114 million general office 
and terminal building in Denver is one of fifteen strategically 
located terminals maintained by the Denver-Chicago Trucking 
Company. This safety-conscious and progressive firm employs 
2,040 people. 





The world’s most tried 
and trusted air brakes 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Foctory: Elyria, Ohio. Branches: Berkeley, Colif., 
and Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
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Self-Inflicted Satire 


THe Orpeat of Gitsert Pinroto (232 
pp.) —Evelyn Waugh—Litle, Brown 
($3.75). 


In the dozen novels that comprise his 
resounding theater, Evelyn Waugh has 
beaten the stylish stuffing out of a fan- 
tastic troupe of highly comic puppets. 
For his latest book, Waugh has retired 


Kernaley 
Novetist WAUGH 
The author is the subject. 


momentarily to the wings to inflict upon 
himself the special punishment of the 
aging entertainer—a hard, self-appraising 
look in the dressing-room mirror. 

The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold tells the 
story of a character admittedly like 
Waugh himself—fiftyish, a successful 
novelist, Tory, Roman Catholic, snobbish, 
a connoisseur of manners and wine, mem- 
ber of a first-class club and old boy of a 
second-class public school.* 

Pinfold, at the moment, is cracking up. 
Nothing serious, of course; it is just that 
a neighbor, Reggie Graves-Upton, has 
come into possession of a box designed 
(like Wilhelm Reich’s “orgone box''— 
Time, June 4. 1956) to measure “Life- 
Waves.” Pinfold gets the odd notion that 
Graves-Upton's box is measuring him. 
He imagines things, and Mrs. Pinfold 
presently decides that her husband needs 
a long sea voyage to cure him of “the 
fashionable agonies of angst.” 

All at Sea. Aboard the S.S. Caliban, 
bound out of Liverpool for Rangoon, 
things get worse. The lascar stewards 
curse foully—yet only Pinfold seems to 
hear. Something, he thinks, is wrong with 
the ship's ventilating gear; by some 


* Waugh, 53, is a member of exclusive White’s 
as well as Pratt's and St. James’. His school 
Lancing. 
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acoustic or electrical freak, he hears con- 
versations, snatches of music, and a dog 
snuffling in the night. Then he somehow 
listens to an obscene lecture on sex by 
some evangelical clergyman (though none 
appears on the passenger list ). New voices 
make themselves heard. They become 
menacing and are well-informed on Pin- 
fold’s private affairs: 

“Lord of the Manor of Lychpole” 
(Waugh himself lives in a stately house 
called Piers Court). 

“I thought he was a Catholic. They 
aren't allowed to commit suicide, are 
they?” 

“That wouldn't stop Pinfold. He doesn’t 
really believe in his religion, you know. 
He just pretends to because he thinks it 
aristocratic. It goes with being Lord of 
the Manor.” 

Torture by Radio. Other voices make 
sinister suggestions that Pinfold is a Com- 
munist and a pansy, and that he caused 
the suicide of a tenant and a brother 
officer during the war. The voices are 
heard composing a petition to have Pin- 
fold removed from the captain’s table. 

Most horrifying of all (to a novelist), 
Pinfold hears a man called Clutton- 
Cornforth reviewing his books on the 
BBC: “The basic qualities of a Pinfold 
novel ... may be enumerated thus: 
conventionality of plot; falseness of char- 
acterization; morbid sentimentality; gross 
and hackneyed farce alternating with 
grosser and more hackneyed melodrama; 
cloying religiosity.” 

Pinfold clearly cannot take much more 
of this punishment; he begins to behave 
oddly in front of the other passengers 
and to send enigmatic messages to his 
wife. But he still struggles on against 
his ghostly tormentors, who possess “a 
huge but incomplete and wildly inaccurate 
dossier covering the whole of Mr. Pin- 
fold’s private life.” Then, as suddenly as 
they began, the voices cease. He had 
been taking sleeping draughts, and when 
he stopped, the voices stopped too. 

“Poisoning,” his doctor at home briskly 
diagnoses. Despite some lingering fears 
that he was the victim of an electronic 
trick by a BBC man called Angel (who 
may or may not have worn a beard), or 
had become the subject of diabolic pos- 
session, Pinfold settles back happily to 
a quiet novelist’s life. 

Inner Reality. This, probably the most 
offbeat novel of the season, and certainly 
Waugh’s strangest, gains much of its 
quality from Waugh’s rare knack of creat- 
ing character and situation with the flick 
of a few words of dialogue. His ability to 
give airy nothings a local habitation and 
a name is untouched by the delusory 
subject matter. There is reality amid the 
hallucinations. Many standard Waugh 
phobias, e.g., journalists book reviewers, 
evangelical clergymen, may be identified. 
In a prefatory note, the publishers state: 
“Three years ago Mr. Waugh suffered a 
brief bout of hallucination closely resem- 
bling what is here described ... Mr. 
Waugh does not deny that ‘Mr. Pinfold’ 


is largely based on himself . . . Since his 
disconcerting voyage he has learned that 
a great number of people suffer in this way 
from time to time. He believes this record 
may amuse them.” 

The story has a happy ending, with 
Pinfold cured of his voices and setting 
about making a narrative of his odd 
delusions. He resolves to return later to 
the unfinished novel on which he had 
been working. Devoted Waugh-mongers 
can only hope that this is really auto- 
biographical. It is almost 16 years now 
since Waugh published a portion of My 
Father’s House in the defunct highbrow 
review Horizon. 

That sample gave promise of being up 
to the level of early-vintage Waugh. For 
all its high curiosity value, The Ordeal of 
Gilbert Pinfold is hardly that. It may 
even remind some readers of the story 
of the man who complained to his doctor 
not so much because he had the habit of 
talking to himself, but that he was such 
a damned bore. Fortunately, Pinfold’s 
voices were scripted by a novelist who 
may be many things, but never a bore. 


The Look of Angels 


Lines oF Lire (153 pp.}—Francois 
Mauriac —Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
($3.50). 


Robert Lagave’s angelic face was his 
misfortune. Men and women alike seemed 
unable to keep their hands or affections 
off him. His rule of life was never to 
resist an impulse, and he grew up to be 





Pierre Boulat 


Novetist Mauriac 
The living are the dead. 


nothing but “a pet animal trained to eat 
from many hands.” He was only 23, but 
since his 18th birthday “had been agoniz- 
ingly aware that he was growing older.” 
When he fell ill in Paris, a princess 
offered her villa in Cannes for his con- 
valescence. Instead, Robert chose to go 
back to his ancestral home in tiny Viridis 
in the somnolent wine country of the 
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Night and day, a battery of IBM Transceivers “punch out” the whereabouts, contents, and 
destination of fast-moving freight cars. Wabash is the first railroad to use this system. 


A NEW KIND OF RAILROADING 


‘New uses for electronics, new rolling stock . . . these are only part of the story. 
There’s a new outlook on our rails today!’’—Arthur K. Atkinson, President. 


Since 1945, the Wabash, like other progres- old “Iron Horse” (Wabash retired its last 


sive railroads, has rolled up its sleeves “steamer” over three years ago). But behind 


spending 125 million fox improvements that this progress lies the most important change 


had been delayed by World War II. To the of all—a steadily growing optimism based 


casual observer, the most obvious change is on new objectives and practical plans 
J I I 


the almost complete disappearance of the to achieve them. 


WABASH: Modern railroad on the move 
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Garonne, where he hoped to marry rela- 
tively unsophisticated Paula de la Sesque. 
“Only with Paula beside him could he 
have accepted with equanimity the threat 
of advancing age.” 

Crisis of Hate. At this crisis point, 
Robert falls in with his religious neigh- 
bors, the Gornacs. Widowed Elisabeth 
Gornac emerges from a cocoon of pale 
respectability to mother Robert and even 
to further his love affair with Paula. Her 
grown son, Pierre, a devout Roman Cath- 
olic of a gloomy Jansenite cast, hates all 
that Robert stands for. Though he is 
pietistically given to “searching his heart, 
calling God to witness,” and laboriously 
examining his motives, he nonetheless tat- 
tles to Paula about Robert's past. 

Losing Paula snaps the little coherence 
remaining in Robert: he knocks Pierre 
down; he drunkenly invites the shocked 
Elisabeth to share his bed; he speeds 
away from Viridis with a gaggle of his 
Paris friends. Both the Gornacs thank 
God—Elisabeth for having been freed of 
“an evil presence,” Pierre for having suffi- 
cient humility not to resent having been 
punched. Then, days later, they learn that 
Robert has been killed in an auto accident. 

Crossing of Destinies. This is the 
emotional crux of Mauriac’s story. He 
warns: “The marks left by one individual 
on another are eternal, and not with 
impunity can some other's destiny cross 
our own.” Elisabeth, in despair, recognizes 
that her maternal love for Robert had 
concealed the extravagant sexuality of a 
starved woman. Even self-righteous Pierre 
has a brief moment of horror at what his 
retailing of gossip has caused, but he 
quickly comforts himself with the thought 
that there had been time for Robert to 
make a confession and receive the last 
sacraments. 

Frangois Mauriac, France’s most famed 
living Catholic novelist, can say more in 
150 pages than can most writers in twice 
that number. Mauriac seems to hold that 
the sins of a Robert Lagave are venial be- 
cause he is the sort of mindless pagan who 
could scarcely recognize God if he met 
Him in a blaze of light on the road to 
Damascus. The real sinners are those who 
know God but love only themselves or 
their illusions. The killing of Robert La- 
gave brings with it a moment of shocked 
awareness that soon fades: Paula weeps 
and then marries a neighboring land- 
owner; Pierre sighs and goes on to the 
priesthood, confident of his heavenly cre- 
dentials; Elisabeth remembers longest, 
but she, too, slides back into the equable 
round of days in which even God is little 
more than “numbness and sleep.” These, 
says Mauriac, are the real dead—not 
Robert Lagave. 


Beautiful & Doomed 


Queen oF France (434 pp.J}—André 
Castelot—Harper ($5). 


Marie Antoinette is one of the most 
written-about women in history—and for 
the best writing reasons. Her story com- 
bines two unfailing narrative ingredients: 
a fairy tale flashing with all the diamond 
glint of palaces and courtiers, a horror 
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story of human cruelty and blood. The 
combination is so compelling that the life 
of the lovely Austrian princess who lived 
an infuriatingly frivolous life and died an 
endearingly brave death can be told and 
retold with remarkably little attention to 
the social uphéaval that doomed her. 
This is what Historian André Castelot 
chose to do in Queen of France. His 
biography of Marie Antoinette scarcely 
hints at the desperate conditions that 
bred the French Revolution and doomed 
the King and Queen. Castelot is interested 
only in the Queen, whose flawless com- 
plexion, royal bearing and gilded extrava- 
gance made her the peerless symbol of 
aristocratic absolutism. For a symbol is 
all that Marie Antoinette ever was; and 


Culver 
Marie ANTOINETTE GOING TO EXECUTION 
Waist 23'/2, bust 43'/2. 


even if she had never squandered millions 
on jewelry, chateaux, make-believe vil- 
lages and elaborate carnivals, the deluge 
would still have come, forced from below 
by sufferings as real and deep as her own 
pleasures were artificial and shallow. 

Playing at Marriage. With fresh in- 
sights drawn from heretofore unexamined 
documents and a scholarly reappraisal of 
well-known records, Author Castelot has 
more than justified still another biogra- 
phy of the hapless Queen. His book gives 
nothing in scholarship to Stefan Zweig’s 
Marie Antoinette, the staple for U.S. 
readers for the last 24 years, and (due in 
part to an excellent translation by Denise 
Folliot) excels it in readability. 

“The Austrian,” as the French scorn- 
fully called her, was born in Vienna in 
1755, daughter of the great Empress 
Maria Theresa. She first skips into history 
as a little girl “playing at marriage” in 
the Schénbrunn Palace galleries with a 
little boy prodigy named Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart. She was only 14 when her 
mother and Louis XV sealed their Franco- 
Austrian alliance by giving her in mar- 
riage to the French Dauphin. “Has she 
any bosom?” asked the aging wolf Louis 


XV of the emissary who helped arrange 
the marriage. “Sire, I did not take the 
liberty of carrying my eyes so far,” re- 
plied the courtier. “You are a fool,” 
laughed the monarch. “It’s the first thing 
one looks at in a woman.”* 

The young Louis, unlike his grand- 
father, was clumsy, timid and stolid. A 
slight physical deformity made him in- 
capable of sexual intercourse; his only 
real vice was gluttony, his favorite day- 
time amusement mixing plaster with the 
palace workmen. When his gay, pretty 
bride stepped from her coach and gave 
him an airy kiss, the 15-year-old “booby” 
only shifted gawkily from foot to foot; 
after the nuptials, two days later, he 
seemed mainly interested in the huge 
wedding feast. “Don’t overload your 
stomach tonight.” warned the old King. 
“Why not?” replied the Dauphin. “I al- 
ways sleep better after a good supper.” 

Too Young to Reign. Four years later, 
when Louis XV died and the young pair 
ascended the throne (“We are too young 
to reign,” they sobbed when told of the 
King’s death), the new Louis XVI was 
still hoping to consummate his marriage 
and father an heir. In Marie Antoinette 
he had found a tender, sympathetic wife 
who, though apparently never in love 
with him, did all she could to aid his 
efforts and alleviate his shame. Already 
half mother, half schoolteacher, adoles- 
cent Marie Antoinette began slowly to 
civilize her royal booby. And when at last 
a minor surgical operation ended their 
painful frustration, Louis. XVI was not 
only devoted to his helpmate but stood 
in awe of her brisk self-confidence. 

The simple Louis chafed under the 
restrictions of the formidable Versailles 
etiquette. And the lively Queen was bored 
to death by ceremonials so hopelessly 
elaborate that it was impossible for her 
to drink a glass of cold water: the royal 
glass was obliged to pass through so 
many hands that it was always tepid 
when it reached her lips. 

She escaped by forming a coterie of 
informal favorites, to whom she gave 
rich rewards and positions and with whom 
she danced, sported and gossiped, openly 
mocking the established grandees of Ver- 
sailles. With young Axel Fersen, officer 
son of a Swedish general, she began an 
ardent love affair that lasted with mutual 
devotion to her dying day. Few details of 
their intimacy have survived, but of the 
truth of the romance, for a long time 
disputed, Castelot leaves no doubt. 

Too Kind, Too Royal. The hungry 
population grew to detest the lively, im- 
pudent, extravagant Queen. The birth of 
a royal heir, though long awaited,t did 


* Among innumerable small details turned up 
by Castelot was a dressmaker’s record of the 
Queen’s measurements: waist 2314, bust 43%. 


+ This first son died in 1789. A second, regarded 
by the royalists as Louis XVII after the execu- 
tion of his father, reportedly died in prison in 
1795 (aged ten), although rumors that he had 
been smuggled to safety sprang up immediately, 
and later inspired the claims of at least 40 
pretenders. The Comte de Provence, younger 
brother of the guillotined King, was crowned as 
Louis XVIII after the downfall of Napoleon. 
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To KNOW is a great thing, all by itself. It gives you 


a living, yes; it also gives you fun, interest, 

value as a human being. 

To know one specific field expertly may give you 

your fame, your reputation and niche in life. But to know 
life itself, in all its variousness, its goodness 

and pain, its glory and squalor, you need to know 
something about many fields. 


And if you care enough, you will know. 


This was the basis on which TIME was begun about 

thirty years ago: that enough people would care enough. 

In its first year, some twelve thousand people 

cared enough to take TIME week after week; today 

every issue goes to more than two and a half million families 
throughout the free world,’ 
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nothing to feed men’s bellies, and the ad- 
vancement of the Queen’s favorites only 
worsened a government already too feeble 
to tackle the nation’s economic problems. 
The clumsy Louis became increasingly 
ineffectual, too kind to be tough, too 
royal to be radical, and the weaker he 
grew the more boldly the Queen assumed 
his powers. When the Revolution began, 
many moderates took the side of the King 
and Queen, did all that was in their 
power to keep the extremists out of office. 
It was Marie Antoinette who betrayed 
these willing helpers, negotiating and par- 
leying with them but despising them at 
heart and destroying their devotion with 
her intrigues and ineffectual cunning. One 
by one the moderates fell from power; 
then the toughest extremists took over 
and sealed the fate of the Queen they 
called “tigress thirsting for blood,” “can- 
nibal woman,” “implacable harridan who 
for too long profaned the holy land of 
liberty with her pestilential breath.” 

“The slut was audacious and insolent to 
the end,” remarked Hébert, one of the 
most ferocious of her enemies, when she 
was driven to the guillotine in a garbage 
cart. Minutes later the tumbrel, dripping 
with blood, carried the body to an un- 
marked plot of grass, where it was 
dumped onto the ground, and the severed 
head of Marie Antoinette placed between 
the legs. Author Castelot does not deny 
or defend his Queen’s audacity and in- 
solence, nor does he try to cover her 
multitude of sins. But by the end of his 
book, it is not the echoes of Marie 
Antoinette’s duplicity and follies that ring 
in the reader's mind. It is the gruesome 
howls of human beings panting and thirst- 
ing for human blood. 


Extinction of a Species 


Cour ve Grace (151 pp.) —Mar- 
guerite Yourcenor—Farrar, Straus & 


Cudahy ($3). 


Until a few years beforé the Bolshevik 
Revolution, it appears, herds of aurochs 
roamed the fictional forest of Kratovits, a 
great feudal estate in Baltic Kurland, 
founded as a fortress in the Middle Ages 
by the Livonian Brothers of the Sword. 
The aurochs were the last of their kind 
surviving from prehistoric times. What 
the lords of Kratovits did not know was 
that they were soon to be as extinct as 
these primitive bison. 

Bleak Theme. Marguerite Yourcenar 
has set down the story of the doomed Bal- 
tic civilization in a fable so barely told 
(in translation from the French) as to 
suggest basic English. It suits her bare, 
bleak theme. Her narrator is Erick von 
Lohmond of the Teutonic gentry. Too 
young for World War I, he grows up into 
one of the cruelest of civil wars. The Red 
soldiers who come sweeping through the 
Baltic birch forests so hate the Czarist 
military system that when they capture a 
White officer they nail his hated epaulets 
to his shoulders or, because the officers had 
once worn white gloves, flay his hands 
while he still lives. “Our men were not 
lacking in invention either,” the White 
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Jean Marie Marcel 
MARGUERITE YOURCENAR 
And a survivor who did not live. 


narrator laconically admits. It was a war 
in which few prisoners were spared, but 
all were prisoners of its outcome. 

Erick’s Francophile father had been 
killed fighting with the Germans against 
the French. His own fate is equally cloud- 
ed. With no faith or much hope he fights 
as a young officer against the Reds. Sym- 
bolically, the fortunes of war drive him 
to Kratovits, where he had spent a happy 
boyhood as a friend of Conrad, heir to 
the Counts of Reval. For Conrad and 
Erick there is nothing to do but to fight on 
fatalistically. Conrad is all gallantry, but 
his sister Sophie almost welcomes the 
destruction of their life. 

The Second Shot. As a student, she had 
been half-carried away by the dream of a 
free, liberal Russia, and much impressed 
with the political ideas of a Jewish fellow 
student, now a Red officer. Sophie’s new 
and growing love for Erick is rejected and 
she crosses class, family and historical lines 
to go over to the Reds. Presently, Conrad 
is killed: his sister is captured and sen- 
tenced to death as a turncoat. In a scene 
of cutting irony the White soldier, who 
usually performs the executions with his 
pistol, comes to Erick and reports “She 
orders . . . that is, Miss Sophie asks . . - 
She wants it to be you.” Erick obliges. His 
first shot blows half her face away. “On 
the second shot everything was over.” 
With this, Novelist Yourcenar (Hadrian's 
Memoirs, Trae, Nov. 29, 1954) contrives 
to inject her own sharp sense of history 
in what is told within the emotional limits 
of three private destinies. 

Everything was over with the Baltic 
barons. Erick goes on to international 
adventuring with a gun for hire in Spain, 
the Gran Chaco and Manchuria, not with 
any ideological passion but simply because 
for one of his birth and background, there 
seems to be nothing else to do. His is a 
fable of one who survived—but did not 
live on. 
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Heirloom? In Detroit, Fred Whitingyew#! 


charged with carrying a concealed weapon, 
explained: “That blackjack really isn’t 
mine, your honor. It belongs to my 
mother.” 


Friend Missing. In San Bernardino, 
Calif., C. W. Bumgardner, advertising for 
his lost dog, said that she carried her 
own leash, growled at strangers, was good 
with children, and would “fetch slippers, 
coffee, pipe and TV log on request.” 


Never Too Late. In Angola, La., 35 
inmates of the state penitentiary signed 
up for Dale Carnegie courses on how to 
win friends and influence people. 


Hot Prospect. In Fuquay-Varina, N.C., 
E. T. Burchett, auto salesman, explained 
to police why he chased an armed bandit 
who had just robbed a bank of $12,000: 
“J wanted to sell him a car and I knew he 
had some money.” 


Sex Newton. In Fresno, Calif., the 
Dried Fig Advisory Board ordered another 
15,000 copies of its promotional pamphlet 
on learning that the public had snapped 
up the first 20,000 of The Love Life of 
a Fig. 


Fine Grinding. In Wilmington, Del., 
John Dudek, 70, who lost a wallet con- 
taining $51.62 in 1929, was astounded 
when a woman rang his doorbell and 
handed him the wallet, explaining: “It 
was like a God-sent gift. But we're good 
Christian people, and for 28 years we 
thought, on and off, of the money. So we 
finally decided we'd better return it.” 


Aching Back. In Clinton, Iowa, Carl 
Martinsen, 74, gratefully submitted to a 
rheumatism “rub-down” treatment by a 
couple of sidewalk healers claiming to have 
curative powers, minutes later discovered 
his wallet with $2,200 was gone. 


Ahead of the Game. In Philadelphia, a 
sign on a new restaurant reads: “Ye Olde 
Cheshire Cheese. Built 1957.” 


Nick of Time. In Sacramento, Juvenile 
Officer Robert Dunkeson finally caught a 
13-year-old boy heard him admit to 15 
burglaries, including five of Dunkeson’s 
house, said: “I had to catch the kid. He 
was stealing me out of house and home.” 


Unfair Warning. In Kalamazoo, Mich., 
John Carter and a friend were fined $25 
each for hobbling orderly law enforce- 
ment, after police found that just before 
a radar check point they had posted signs 
reading “Speed Trap.” 


Braking Time. In Toronto, Mrs. Marion 
(Ma) Vincent admitted in court that she 
had been a bootlegger for 15 years, but 
declared: “I ceased selling liquor six 
months ago, and two months ago I defi- 
nitely stopped.” 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURRON WHISKIES - 


ERE, Sir, are the two most flavor- 

some mint juleps ever to make 
you glad you're thirsty! You'll get 
great pleasure from either one—for 
each is made with one of our rare 
Old Taylor bourbons. 


One is made with world-famous 
100 proof bonded Old Taylor. It is 
ertra-rich, ertra-deep in flavor — 
so superbly smooth and mellow, it 
has been the prime “‘flavorite” of 


They give you a ‘mint’ of extra flavor 


generations of connoisseurs. 


Prefer gentler 86 proof? Then try 
Old Taylor 86! Exactly the same in 
quality as our bonded bourbon, it 
is lighter, milder and lower-priced. 
Gentle and tasty, Old Taylor 86 is 
the lightest full-flavored bourbon 
made. 

Your precious moments of relaxa- 
tion become moments of pleasure 
with an Old Taylor-made drink. 


OLD TAYLOR 


“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” 
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THE OLD TAYLOR DISTILLERY CO 


FRANKFORT & LOUISVILLE, KY 








100 PROOF 
Bottled in Bond 


86 PROOF 


Lighter, lower-priced 


DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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| EXQUISITE ATMOSPHERE characterized by individual decor adds to the delig itful enjoyment of dining at Hilton Hotels around the world. 
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